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Performance Budgeting: 
Has the Theory Worked? 


> Probably no major administrative technique has 
won so wide an interest and acceptance in a short 
time as has performance budgeting. Its advocates 
have foreseen such happy consequences as more 
rational legislative-executive relations, administra- 
tive decentralization without loss of responsibility, 
more sharply drawn alternatives for program selec- 


tion, and a clearer picture of costs which can spot- 
light inefficiency and point out cheaper routes to 
stated goals. 

Here, the predictions about performance budget- 
ing are examined alongside its achievements in Los 
Angeles, New York State, the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, and Cincinnati. 


Performance Budgeting in Los Angeles 


By ALI EGHTEDARI 
University of Tehran 


FRANK SHERWOOD 
University of Southern California 


was about a decade ago that the first 

Hoover Commission coined a term which 
has found a secure niche in the literature 
of public administration: the performance 
budget. 

Since that time, many publications have 
filled untold pages with expositions on the 
subject. Most of the early writing was bright 
and hopeful; much of it explained early in- 
stallations’ and attested to successful experi- 
ence. Indeed probably no major management 
study of the '50’s omitted a section urging 
some variation on the performance budget 
theme. Now, however, we are beginning to 
build some long-term experience with our 
new device, and we can begin serious evalua- 
tion. One such evaluation?—of the experience 


+The recommendation of the Commission was put in 
these terms: “We recommend that the whole budgetary 
concept of the Federal Government should be refash- 
ioned by the adoption of a budget based upon func- 
tions, activities, and projects: this we designate as a 
‘performance budget.’” Commission On Organization 
of the Executive Branch of the Government, Budgeting 
and Accounting, Report to Congress (U.S. Government 
Printing Office, 1949), p. 8. 

* This article is based largely on research undertaken 
by Mr. Eghtedari and contained in his dissertation, 
“An Analysis of Performance Budgeting in the City of 
Los Angeles,” University of Southern California, 1959. 
Officials of the City of Los Angeles have read the man- 
uscript and offered valuable suggestions. Where areas 


of the City of Los Angeles from 1952 to 1958, 
particularly the Building and Safety and Li- 


brary Departments—is condensed here along 
with additional observations. 

Los Angeles was a pioneer of performance 
budgeting. Its able and aggressive staff, under 
the leadership of City Administrative Officer 
Samuel Leask, Jr., in 1952 succeeded in a 
really herculean effort to transform municipal 
budget practice. Nearly all departments of the 
city participated. It is perhaps fair to say that 
no governmental jurisdiction (excluding such 
proprietary agencies as the Port of New York 
Authority) has committed itself so fully and 
so effectively over so long a period to the pro- 
posal of the first Hoover Commission. 

There has been much written about what 
the performance or program budget can do, 
largely directed toward improving decision- 
making both by legislators and executives. To 
a marked extent this new emphasis is the con- 
sequence of greater awareness of the budget as 
(1) a power and control instrument and (2) a 
policy statement. If there is anything of a 


of disagreement on the significance of facts and their 
interpretation remained after discussion, we have in- 
cluded footnotes giving the views of these officials. We 
wish particularly to express our appreciation to As- 
sistant Administrative Officers George A. Terhune and 
Carl F. Pahl for their interest and cooperation. 


formal nature which is now regarded as the 
bonding agent in the coordination of a com- 
plex program, it would certainly seem to be 
the budget. Thus the old style line-item 
budget has fallen into disrepute, as every man- 
agement survey attests. A rather typical view 
was taken by the Mayor’s Committee on Man- 
agement Survey of the City of New York: 


New York City’s budget is an indifferent plan- 
ning instrument, a meticulous but inefficient in- 
strument of control. It furnishes little of the in- 
formation necessary for intelligent administrative 
or legislative decisions. It tangles administrators in 
detail and red tape instead of liberating them as 
it should. It rates very low as a medium of public 
information, providing almost no intelligible in- 
formation on City activities, their costs, and the 
gains and losses of increasing specific expenditures 
or decreasing them. In practice it checks adminis- 
trative initiative at the departmental level, partici- 
pation at the legislative level, and public interest 
at the citizens’ level. Thus the New York City 
budget fails to meet the minimum requirements of 
modern governmental budgeting. [Italics supplied.] 


There has been a rather strong conviction 
that the performance budget can do much to 
rectify the failures which have characterized 
detailed line-item budgeting. Some of the 
favorite hypotheses are that the performance 
budget: (1) helps to improve planning, (2) 
provides more effective control, (3) sharpens 
decision-making at all executive levels and 
particularly by the legislature, (4) helps to de- 
centralize decision-making and thus encour- 
ages placing authority at the level of real re- 
sponsibility, and (5) helps to improve public 
relations by providing clearer information on 
each program. Thus the aspirations for the 
performance .budget have been very high. 


Planning and Control 


What kind of a planning instrument has 
performance budgeting turned out to be? Has 
it really improved decision-making? 

Los Angeles is a weak mayor city. A group 
of citizen commissions with administrative 
powers are layered between the mayor and 
his department managers. Reporting to both 
the mayor and the city council is a city ad- 
ministrative officer, who possesses essentially 
no line authority. He is appointed and dis- 
missed by the mayor with council approval. 


* Modern Management for the City of New York, 
Volume I (New York 1953), pp. 88-89. 
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He may also be dismissed by a two-thirds vote 
of the council alone. Thus weak in the struc- 
tural trappings of power, the CAO has had 
one major channel through which to make his 
influence felt, the exercise of his responsibility 
under the mayor for budget preparation and 
administration. In addition, he is empowered 
by the charter to investigate the administra- 
tion of the various departments for the pur- 
pose of recommending to the mayor and coun- 
cil such reforms as will promote greater 
effectiveness. 

Since 1951, when the office of city adminis- 
trative officer was created and Leask was ap- 
pointed to it in (June), there can be little 
doubt that Los Angeles, though weighted 
down with an unusually cumbersome struc- 
ture of government, has moved very substan- 
tially in the direction of centralized manage- 
ment. The CAO’s office without question has 
improved the quality of program planning, 
has brought about a higher degree of coordi- 
nation among the essentially independent 
departments than ever existed before, and has 
made some contribution to the over-all eff- 
ciency of municipal operations. 

Certainly the greatest credit for these 
achievements must go to the eminently ca- 
pable Mr. Leask, who over nearly a decade has 
worked very effectively with two mayors, 
numerous councilmen, and scores of commis- 
sioners and bureaucrats in what is obviously 
an ambiguous and tenuous relationship. He 
has been supported in this effort by a very 
able and dedicated career staff. 

Personalities aside, however, the perform- 
ance budget seems to have played a very im- 
portant role in the growth of the CAO’s 
influence. Leask and his staff have relied 
heavily on it, at any rate. Only six months 
after his appointment, Leask proposed and the 
mayor announced (in January, 1952) that all 
city departments would prepare their 1952-53 
budgets on a performance basis. Thus the 
city was operating with a performance budget 
just one year after the CAO plan in Los An- 
geles began. 

Underlying all other aspects of the per- 
formance budgeting program has been the in- 
sistence that the budget be regarded as a con- 
tract between the mayor and the council on 
the one hand and the departments on the 
other. This is certainly not a new idea in 
budgetary theory. What is unique is that it 
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is more than an ambiguous homily in Los 
Angeles. The CAO sees that the contract is 
observed. 

The CAO is effective in the discharge of 
this responsibility partly because he has a 
large staff of high calibre. But it is more than 
a matter of staff. The new contract control 
depends heavily on the idea of work pro- 
grams. These are called the “foundation of 
the budget” and they constitute reference 
points out of which flow questions with re- 
gard to the timing, size, and nature of expend- 
itures. As a consequence we find a close tie-in 
between budget preparation and execution. 
The work programs form the bases for the 
original appropriations; then a government- 
wide reporting system which relates units of 
work performed to manhours expended pro- 
vides a check of actual versus proposed per- 
formance. 

Such a system has enabled the CAO to keep 
at least a finger on a multitude of diverse op- 
erations without plowing through a laby- 
rinth of often misleading verbiage. Further- 
more the information collected has also found 
its way into the many other recommendations 
and reports of the CAO to the council and 


mayor. Thus the reporting and programing 
set in motion by the performance budget in 
1952 have operated in a thousand subtle ways, 
as information can, to make the CAO a real 
power figure in the government and thereby 
to promote centralized management. 


Budget Decision-Making 


In its report, the first Hoover Commission 
laid great stress on the performance budget’s 
potential to improve legislative decision-mak- 
ing; in most of the other writing, a similar 
point has been made. It has been argued that 
emphasis on objects of expenditures in the 
budget leads to arbitrariness and irrationality. 
Since there is no way to tell how much pro- 
gram is being purchased under the object of 
expenditure approach, the legislator, and in- 
deed the administrator, are ill-equipped to 
understand the effect of a budget slash. The 
argument runs that legislators particularly 
should concentrate on the size of program re- 
quired, relative importance of programs, and 
priorities among programs, relating these ques- 
tions to the amounts of money:to be made 
available for government operations. By the 
same token, there should be less concern with 
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numbers of personnel required, amount of 
postage stamps to be used, and so forth. 

Though it may seem superfluous, it is im- 
portant to recognize that in performance 
budget theory the desirability of legislative 
review and adoption of the budget package 
has always been assumed. Indeed it was hoped 
that more emphasis on program and less on 
fiscal detail would excite greater interest in 
the adoption phase. The Los Angeles experi- 
ence, however, raises the question of whether 
formal legislative debate and decision on the 
total budget “package” is as vital as tradition 
suggests. 

There are two facts which seem particularly 
significant: 


1. In the five year period, 1954-55 to 1958- 
59, a comparison of the mayor's proposed 
budgets with the council’s total appropria- 
tions reveals substantially no difference. In 
short, the proposed budget emanating from 
the mayor's office became the appropriation 
law. In general, council hearings on the 
budget have developed little participation 
and little debate. 

2. Interviews of the 15 councilmen revealed 
almost no understanding of the performance 
budget rationale. Indeed those who had 
served prior to 1952 generally were not aware 
that any change in budget procedure had taken 
place. In most of the interviews, the council- 
men seemed to agree that they had abandoned 
the formal budget review phase as an occasion 
for policy decisions. 

Thus one conclusion seems inescapable. For 
better or for worse, the legislative adoption 
phase of the traditional budget cycle has been 
fairly well obliterated in Los Angeles. How sig- 
nificant is.this development? For those who 
see legislative control of the purse as essential 
to democratic government, it may be highly 
worrisome. But administrative officials in Los 
Angeles, feel the problem is more apparent 
than real. They emphasize the environment in 
which the Los Angeles city government op- 
erates. They point out that councilmen are 
full-time officials, meeting daily in regular 
and committee sessions. Thus the council, the 
CAO, the press, and the various interest 
groups have plenty of opportunity through- 
out the year to get together on matters of 
policy. As one administrative official has sum- 
marized it, “. . . through a somewhat contin- 
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uous exposure to various elements of the city’s 
fiscal policy, the need for concentrated debate 
upon the actual budget document is less im- 
portant to the councilmen in Los Angeles than 
it might be under different circumstances in 
another city.’ 

The case of police appropriations provides 
a concrete illustration. The police chief has 
announced to the public for the last several 
years that he needs to approximately double 
the size of the force, from 5,000 to 10,000 men. 
As budget preparation was getting under way 
in 1957, he made this statement again. 

A special committee of the council reviewed 
this request and also heard the CAO report 
that 5,000 additional policemen would re- 
quire $30,000,000 more in the budget. It 
decided the money could not be raised, and 
the chief himself submitted a departmental 
budget which called for only 1,078 new posi- 
tions. When the mayor’s budget was finally 
sent to the council, the number had been 
whittled to 320, and this was routinely ap- 
proved by the council. There was no policy 
debate at the time of formal budget review.® 

The police experience suggests that the 
vbudget is a policy statement which already 
has been approved in various informal ways 
by the time it reaches the council formally. 
Here it is important to remember that the 
city administrative officer works for both the 
council and the mayor. Unlike the U.S. gov- 
ernment where the Bureau of the Budget is 
regarded as purely the President’s agency, 
Los Angeles legislators feel that the budget 
has been prepared by their man. Because of 
their contacts with him throughout the year 
and because they feel assured of his loyalty to 
their policy view, the legislators seem little 
inclined to do any second guessing. 

Has performance budgeting been a signif- 
icant factor in these developments? Obviously 
there are some peculiar factors in the Los 
Angeles environment which have nothing to 
do with the type of budget. Nevertheless the 
interviews did reveal that the performance 
budget may have fostered these developments. 
The budget is a well-researched document. It 
cannot be attacked in its details; and, if any- 
thing, the councilman is glutted with in- 


* Correspondence with the authors in regard to this 
article, August 10, 1959. 
*Only 228 were actually hired during the budget 
year. 
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formation supporting all proposals. Thus the 
old lines of inquiry are pretty well closed to 
the legislator. If he starts worrying about the 
cost of a wastebasket, he may soon find him- 
self wondering why he started the whole busi- 
ness. 

As a consequence, the only avenue of de- 
bate left is broad policy, just as performance 
budgeting theorists intended. But the unantic- 
ipated consequence is that legislators seem 
to have found an alternative: not to partici- 
pate in the debate at all. Politically, it must 
be realized, the decision not to participate is 
very sensible. As the police case suggests, 
budget policy lines in Los Angeles carry a 
high degree of consensus, representing a se- 
ries of painstaking and painful accommoda- 
tions among the interests of a large and com- 
plex organization. Anyone who ventures onto 
this treacherous ground does so at consider- 
able risk. The effect, then, of the performance 
budget has been to kill off some of the old 
legislative irrationalities and most particu- 
larly “across-the-board” economy slashes. It 
has not, however, forced the legislator to pick 
up a new mantle as budget policy statesman.* 


* This section of the article has perhaps caused the 
most concern among Los Angeles administrative offi- 
cials who have reviewed its contents. Therefore it 
seems desirable to include the following quotation 
from correspondence with them which suggests their 
view of this process: 

The city charter delegates to the mayor the power to 
prescribe the policy under which each annual budget 
is to be prepared. As long as he adheres to the policies 
previously expressed by the council, no major conflict 
will arise. If, however, he proposes a deviation from 
such expressed policies or if he proposes new services 
and new revenue measures without prior consultaticn 
with the legislative body, he is likely to create con- 
siderable controversy when his proposed budget is pre- 
sented for consideration. This condition exists regard- 
less of whether objective budgeting or performance 
budgeting is used. 

Under the budget preparation procedure followed by 
the City of Los Angeles, departmental budget requests 
are prepared in such a manner that careful attention 
is given to the service needs and demands of all citi- 
zens. The city administrative officer conducts his budget 
conferences with department heads in the presence 
of representatives of taxpayer organizations and his 
rec dations to the mayor reflect choices between 
alternatives which give recognition to the service re- 
quirements of the public. The mayor’s budget con- 
ferences likewise are conducted in the presence of rep- 
resentatives of taxpayer organizations, the metropolitan 
press and interested councilmen who are made aware 
of the CAO’s recommendations and any departmental 
objections thereto. In this manner, ample — 
is afforded these interested groups to ascertain if the 
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Decentralization 


It has long been a favorite theme that the 
performance budget should promote delega- 
tion of authority and thus secure a higher de- 
gree of participation and motivation at the 
line supervisory level.? Some studies do show 
that delegation of budget responsibility is one 
of the most effective means of securing “cost 
consciousness” among supervisors. Since the 
performance budget relies heavily on factual 
data from all levels, it has seemed logical to 
argue the desirability of building the budget 
from the bottom. 

The design and installation of a perform- 
ance budgeting program on a scale required 
for Los Angeles has undoubtedly required 
much leadership and control from the top. 
The interesting point is that performance 
budgeting itself has not set into motion any 
clear pressures for devolution of authority. 

In cooperation with the CAO and his staff, 
the general managers of the larger city depart- 
ments have developed departmental budget 
preparation manuals which require the vari- 
ous line supervisors to initiate the budget 
requests for their respective units. After re- 


view at the successive levels of authority, the 
complete departmental budget request emerges 


proposed budget has been soundly prepared and if the 
distribution of available funds to the various munici- 
pal services is fair and equitable. 

Qualified observers of the current and previous ac- 


tions of the Los Angeles City Council during the an- - 


nual period of budget consideration and adoption are 
of the opinion that the amount of active legislative 
participation is in direct relation to the amount of 
criticism directed against the proposed budget by the 
taxpayer organizations and interested citizens who have 
analyzed it. When such organizations appear at the 
annual public hearings on the budget as they have 
year after year and urge the adoption of the proposed 
budget with little or no change, little or no incentive 
is provided for the City Council to oppose any items 
of a non-controversial nature. 

It should be noted that, before and since the advent 
of the city’s performance budgeting system, the Los 
Angeles city charter provides the opportunity when 
warranted for appropriate legislative action during the 
council's consideration of the mayor's proposed budget. 
Even if the council has not seen fit to debate any of 
the mayor's budget policies in recent years, the way is 
always open to it if the circumstances require such de- 
bate. As a further safeguard, the mayor has the op- 
portunity to veto any changes which the council 
might make and it requires ten votes of the council to 
override the mayor's veto of any item. 

"Frank P. Sherwood, “Decentralizing the Budget 
Process,” 37 Public Management 122 (May, 1955). 


and is submitted to the mayor and the CAO 
for consideration. 

While a definite effort is being made by top 
management to secure the involvement of 
lower echelon management in performance 
budgeting, this has turned out to be a rather 
difficult task. In some respects it raises ques- 
tions along the lines suggested by March and 
Simon in their use of the term uncertainty 
absorption, which takes place “. . . when in- 
ferences are drawn from a body of evidence 
and the inferences, instead of the evidence it- 
self, are then communicated.”* March and 
Simon point out that both the amount and 
the locus of uncertainty absorption affect the 
power structure in an organization. In short, 
there are good reasons to assume that lower 
levels do not want information communicated 
upward, because it affects their power interests 
adversely. In a lower echelon of one of the 
departments studied, it was found that work 
programs were being developed after expendi- 
ture proposals had been roughly arrived at on 
an object basis. This would seem to support . 
March and Simon’s contention that what a 
lower manager may be interested in com- 


municating upward is his judgment, not the 
facts. 


On the whole, the Los Angeles experience 
suggests that decentralization is not the ready 
hand-maiden of performance budgeting some 
of us thought. In Los Angeles the performance 
budget has worked wonderfully to centralize 
management. It has brought all the disparate 
units of the city under the contract-oriented 
eye of the CAO. Within this context, is real 
decentralization also possible? There is at 
least a shred of evidence to suggest that this 
may be another basic problem area in the 
practice which was not anticipated in the 
theory.® 


Analyzing Performance 


The performance budgeting idea seeks to 
promote rational decision-making through the 
presentation of objective program data, in 
which costs and size of program are related. 
This means ideally the quantification of in- 
formation: x number of units of work to be 
performed at x dollars per unit. In such a 


* James G. March and Herbert A. Simon, Organiza- 
tions (John Wiley and Sons, 1958), p. 165. 

*It should be noted that administrative officials in 
Los Angeles feel they have been more successful in de- 
centralization efforts than suggested here. 


system there are two problems: developing 
numerical units which give an accurate pic- 
ture of the cost per unit of work and relating 
qualitative to quantitative data. 


Setting Work Units 

Performance budgeting in Los Angeles has 
laid great stress on the measurability of work. 
As a consequence, a rather phenomenally high 
percentage of all the tasks in the city have 
been subjected to such quantification. In both 
the Departments of Library and of Building 
and Safety, for example, about 85 per cent 
of all personnel are engaged in work which 
is being measured. Given such an all-encom- 
passing effort to quantify work, it might be 
expected that many of the work units would 
prove, in practice, to be quite inappropriate. 
This does not appear to have been the case. 

A detailed analysis of the behavior of the 
various work units used in the Departments 
of Building and, Safety and the Library over 
a three-year period show only a modest fluctu- 
ation.1° One exception was in the measure- 
ment of reference work performed in certain 
subject departments in the Central Library 
where a unit of “100 Questions Asked” ex- 
hibited a variation up to 100 per cent over a 
three-year period.1! 

Perhaps the most serious reservation that 
may be noted with regard to the use of such 
data is its relevance only to quantity of work 
performed. Such production units obviously 
do not tell anything about quality. For ex- 
ample, television has apparently caused a 
rather substantial shift away from cheap fic- 


*In this paper it is impossible to discuss in any real 
degree the problem of validating work units, which is 
highly complicated and largely statistical. Suffice to say 
here, it is the authors’ contention that behavior of 
work units does tell us a great deal about their valid- 
ity. See Frank Sherwood, “Work Measurement,” Ad- 
ministrative Use of Performance Budgets (Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, 1954), pp. 2ff. 

“On this point city administrative officials comment, 

“Three of the fourteen organizational units using 
that work unit . . . recorded a downward trend of 100 
per cent in the man-hours per work unit performed 
over the three-year period. Investigation . . . revealed 
that the personnel . . . had remained relatively stable 
during the entire three years but that a marked in- 
crease had occurred in the number of questions asked. 
Naturally, in such a situation, the amount of time 
which could be devoted to answering each question 
became more limited as the number of questions in- 
creased.” 
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tion, leaving the library's main task the more 
time-consuming selection and distribution of 
better books. More time is thus required to 
process fewer books, with no decline in effi- 
ciency of operations. Productivity—output 
per unit of manpower applied—requires one 
method of measurement whereas quality con- 
trol utilizes an entirely different method. Ad- 
ministrative officials report they assume that 
the same quality of service is being supplied 
for each unit of work performed (though see 
footnote 11). Line supervisors are relied upon 
to make periodic observations and checks of 
service quality. Top management appraises 
quality to some extent by the number of 
service complaints received. 


The Reporting System 


It is of great significance that Los Angeles 
has made such major performance budgeting 
strides without a close tie-in to the accounting 
system. The city administrative officer does 
not have responsibility for accounting and 
was not able to get from the city’s accounting 
program the kind of information he felt 
necessary for effective performance of his 
mission. As a matter of fact, the need for man- 
agement data was undoubtedly a strong mo- 
tivating force in the development of per- 
formance budgeting. 

Yet the CAO could not establish a dupli- 
cate set of books. As a consequence, his re- 
porting system is built on the most important 
single item of resource expenditure, personal 
services. Sometimes known as the “manhour 
approach” to budgeting, this reporting sys- 
tem seeks to gather data on two critical items: 
(a) the number of units of work performed; 
(b) the number of manhours required to per- 
form those units. In all cases, particularly 
those where personal services have not been 
the most significant expenditures, this sub- 
stitute for a more effective accounting pro- 
gram may not be ideal. But the fact is that 
Los Angeles did install performance report- 
ing; and, as we indicated earlier, it has aided 
the city administrative officer greatly in the 
performance of his tasks. All in all, this must 
be judged one of the most effective aspects of 
Los Angeles’ performance budgeting venture. 
It is interesting that an approach which has 
seemingly yielded so much in Los Angeles and 
is so well packaged in the U.S. Bureau of the 
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Budget publication, A Work Measurement 
System: A Case Study (U.S. Gevernment Print- 
ing Office, 1950), has caught on so little else- 
where. 


Standards 


Even though performance budgeting may 
be well established as a system, the Los An- 
geles experience suggests that evaluation and 
management use of the data may remain diffi- 
cult. Essentially, quantitative standards of per- 
formance must be set which can serve as budget 
guides and also as targets for administrative 
improvement. 

The evaluation of performance still occurs 
on a largely subjective basis in Los Angeles. 
Some attempts have been made to develop 
standards; but the job is such a major one, 
requiring a wealth of operational experience, 
that administrative officials are not yet ready 
to claim anything for publication. The data 
do supply leads to improvement possibilities, 
of course. For example, the manhours 
work unit in the Department of Building and 
Safety have been slowly rising; in the Depart- 
ment of the Library they have been slightly 
declining. While such information is impor- 
tant in itself, there is a need for a device 
which suggests the significance of these shifts 
and the point at which they should come to 
the attention of top management. 


Some Conclusions 
The purpose of this article has been to com- 
pare certain elements of performance budget- 
ing theory with the practice in Los Angeles, 
which has given the concept perhaps as thor- 
ough and intensive a trial as any governmental 
jurisdiction in the United States. 


Some of the answers which the Los Angeles 
experience suggests are: 

1. The performance approach can result in 
a strengthening of the executive budget and 
in this sense can have an effect on program 
planning and the central control of decisions 
going into the executive budget. 

2. The measurement of work in a govern- 
mental jurisdiction is practical and feasible, 
and there are positive benefits to be gained 
from such measurement. 

3. The performance budget need not be 
based on the accounting system. 


On the other hand, certain questions are 
raised: 

1. Does the performance budget tend to in- 
hibit legislative participation in the budget 
process? Or does formal legislative participa- 
tion in the budget process become less im- 
portant (and perhaps unnecessary) when the 
legislative body is kept continuously aware of 
the financial condition and needs of the juris- 
diction throughout the year? 

2. If we assume that such an abdication of 
legislative involvement does take place, are 
we prepared to pay such a price for an in- 
creased grasp of budget decisions by the chief 
executive, plus the managerial benefits? 

3- How should performance information 
be used in managerial appraisal? Will we be 
able to develop an appraisal system (i.e., stand- 
ards) sufficiently rational to make the accumu- 
lation of such hordes of data a useful expendi- 
ture of time? 

4. In strengthening the executive, does the 
performance budget also set into motion forces 
incompatible with organizational decentral- 
ization? 


New York State’s Performance Budget Experiment 


By MARION L. HENRY and WILLIS PROCTOR 
New York State Department of Health 


Wax the administrator of a tuberculosis 
hospital plans his program, he should be 
thinking first about how many patients he 
will have to care for and what kind of care he 
will have to give. Only then should he con- 
sider the staff and material he will need to 
accomplish his mission. If he has to think 
first about how many physicians he must hire 


and how much cotton gauze he must buy, his 
thinking is very likely to become confused. A 
performance budget almost forces the hospital 
administrator and staff to follow a natural 
sequence of thought that goes: (1) How much 
work needs to be done? (2) What kind of work 
will it be? (3) How will it be done? 

It was this virtue of performance budgeting 
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that prompted a legislative commission on the 
fiscal affairs of New York State government 
to urge a test of performance budgeting. The 
place selected for the pilot study was Homer 
Folks Tuberculosis Hospital,1 a facility of 
the State Health Department. A performance 
budget system was installed there in 1954, and 
two years later the budget director agreed to 
extend the pilot effort to five of the seven 
state tuberculosis hospitals. To provide a 
comparison, the remaining two hospitals con- 
tinued on the customary object-type budget. 


How the Performance Budget Was Installed 


The first step was to install a system of pro- 
gram accounting. (1) All costs were accumu- 
lated by major work activities, (2) fixed costs 
were separated from variable, (3) variable costs 
were related to work load, and (4) cost stand- 
ards thus éstablished were used to appraise 
performance. 

The next step—identification of primary 
P was easy to do in a tuberculosis 
hospital. They are Inpatient Care and. Out- 
patient Services. Within these primary pro- 
grams, “cost centers” were designated, each 
relating to an administrative subdivision of 
the hospital where a major activity is per- 
formed. Selecting cost centers presented no 
obstacle either since hospital activities were 
already well defined: 


Food Service Outpatient Department 
Ward Service Laundry 
Ancillary Professional Housekeeping 

Service Maintenance of Buildings 
Surgery and Grounds 
Laboratory Power Plant 
X-ray Administration 


Staff salaries and maintenance costs were 
assigned to cost centers following completion 
of a thorough study of each. 

The next task was to separate the “variable 
costs” and “fixed costs” within each cost 
center. The basis for this was simple: Variable 
costs were identified as those which fluctuate 
with the number of patients cared for; fixed 


1For further details on this experiment see: James, 
Klepak and Hilleboe “Fiscal Research in Public 
Health,” 45 American Journal of Public Health go6- 
914 (July, 1955) and Klepak, Hilleboe and James, “Fi- 
nancial Tools for Effective Hospital Administration,” 
Hospitals 50-51, 36-40 (April 16 and May 1, 1956). 


costs remain the same regardless of patient 
census. The number of employees in the laun- 
dry and the number of X-ray films used both 
relate directly to the number of patients in 
the hospital—variable costs. The salary of the 
hospital administrator and the cost of repairs 
to refrigeration equipment are not affected by 
the patient census—fixed costs. 

The establishment of a reliable and sensi- 
tive relationship between variable costs and 
the work load of each department was the 
next step. To do this, it was necessary to find 
“work units” that could readily be identified 
with costs, e.g., a laboratory test or a day of 
patient care. Only seven of the twelve cost 
centers in the tuberculosis hospitals did the 
type of work in which costs were sensitive to 
the volume of work. Costs were relatively fixed 
in the other five departments, e.g., power 
plant and administration, and no useful pur- 
pose would be served by relating costs to 
work units. 

The job of identifying variable costs in the 
other seven cost centers was begun by estab- 
lishing “unit costs.” A unit cost was identified 
by dividing the total variable costs for the 
preceding year by the total units of work per- 
formed there. If, for example, the variable 
costs for the preceding year in the X-ray De- 
partment totalled $4,500, and there had been 
3,000 X-ray examinations, the unit cost was 
$1.50 per X-ray examination. 

Fixed costs in each cost center were not 
itemized but were lumped instead into a total 
for the cost center. For the five cost centers 
with no variable costs, the fixed cost repre- 
sented the total cost. 

Estimates of fixed costs were first based 
upon 100 per cent use of the hospital. When 
major reductions in patient census occurred 
and the possibility of closing down a wing or 
section of the hospital became imminent, it 
was apparent that some flexibility needed to 
be developed even in fixed costs so that esti- 
mates of fixed costs would reflect lower levels 
of hospital use. Savings result from closing 
part of a hospital due to reductions in heat- 
ing, cleaning and repair costs as well as the 
elimination of staff required for that section 
of the hospital. This type of information pro- 
vides administrators at various levels in the 
hospital and the State Health Department 
with the financial information necessary to 
consider alternatives when faced with ‘the 
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need for closing either parts of several hos- 
pitals or all of one hospital. 

The work load estimate of each cost center 
was determined, in most cases by reviewing 
operating experiences of the previous year. 
Work load estimates were adjusted whenever 
a change in work volume could be predicted 
for an ensuing year. 


Budget Estimates 

When variable unit costs, work loads, and 
fixed costs had been determined, arriving at 
the budget estimate was a simple task. The 
unit costs were multiplied by the estimated 
work load for the coming fiscal year; this 
gave the total variable costs. The addition of 
fixed costs gave the total budget estimate for 
the year. The following is a simplified illus- 
tration of such a budget estimate: 


penditures and anticipated work loads. This 
procedure gave the hospital administrators 
an opportunity to take a second, more timely 
look at their needs for the year based on ac- 
cumulated data on trends in patient popula- 
tion, recruitment problems, change in prices, 
and new legislation affecting programs (e.g., 
general salary increases). 

Hospitals also had to submit revised quar- 
terly financial plans whenever their estimates 
of work loads and expenditures changed ap- 
preciably. 


Performance Reports and Fund Controls 

Each quarter of the fiscal year, the per- 
formance budgeted hospitals have submitted 
a performance report. These have compared 
estimated with actual expenditures, work 
loads, and unit costs and have explained sig- 


Budget Estimate, 1960-1961 


X-ray Department 


meted Total 
it Variable Fixed 
Work Units 


Account Costs 


Salaries 
X-ray Supplies 
Equipment Repairs 


3,000 exams. 


_ Totals 3,000 


$127,800 $127,800 


The legislative appropriations resulting 
from the above budget estimate would be: 


$ 28,080 
127,800 


$155,880 


One month before the fiscal year began, 
each tuberculosis hospital on a performance 
budget was required to submit a Work Pro- 
gram and Financial Plan. This provided work 
load and cost estimates for each quarter of 
the budget year. The work program and fi- 
nancial plan had to be approved by the De- 
partment of Health and the State Budget Di- 
vision. Once approved, it became the basis 
for carrying out the program of the hospital 
for the year. In effect, it superseded the orig- 
inal budget document as an estimate of ex- 


X-ray Department 
Administration 


Total 


nificant variations. The reports were reviewed 
and used at various administrative levels 
within the Department of Health and also by 
the Budget Division, providing postaudit con- 
trol by the Division. The state auditor also 
maintained day-to-day preaudit control. 

Neither the auditor nor the Budget Divi- 
sion controlled expenditures by object classi- 
fication. The auditor’s control followed the 
same categories as appropriations—by cost 
center (Outpatient Services, Ward Service, 
Surgery, Laboratory, etc.) rather than by ob- 
ject (travel, food, fuel, etc.). 

To decentralize decision-making and appor- 
tion responsibility more widely, the Budget 
Division agreed io relinquish some controls 
when the performance budgeting system was 
set up: 


j Administration 
Total Fixed Total 
Request Account Costs Request 
$ .75 $2,250 $22,600 $24,850 Salaries $117,000 $117,000 
exams. 81 2,430 2,430 Travel $400 = $400 
800 800 General Office Supplies 2,400 2,400 
$1.56 $4,680 $23,400 $28,080 | Communication 5000 5000 
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1. Cost centers which have variable costs 
could add, eliminate, or reclassify positions 
without Budget Division approval (though 
subject to civil service requirements). Thus 
hospitals could adjust staff assignments more 
quickly to changing work loads. Changes in 
positions in fixed cost categories still required 
clearance by the Budget Division, but this 
control was not important since the level of 
operation figures for each hospital was the 
maximum capacity so there was seldom any 
need to add positions unless new responsibili- 
ties were added. 

2. Very detailed records of annual expenses, 
prepared for the Budget Division, were dis- 
continued. The considerable time saved from 
this reporting was used to achieve the transi- 
tion from line-item to performance budgeting. 


Comparisons: Performance vs. Line-Item 


Tuberculosis is a declining disease. This 
comparison of budget systems, then, was lim- 
ited to a declining work load situation. In 
1956-57, when performance budgeting was be- 
gun in the five hospitals, the average patient 
census for the year was 1,420. At that time, the 
census was already declining and the decline 
has continued. In 1959, the average patient 
census was 906. Budgetary planners, of course, 
have considered this condition, but state pol- 
icy, e.g., employee tenure, is not flexible 
enough to take advantage of all savings that 
should result from work load reductions. Re- 
ductions in force are possible only when a po- 
sition is vacated. 

Nevertheless, performance budgeting has 
been successful both as an aid to program 
planning and as a method of budget prep- 
aration. 


More Timely Estimates 


Hospital administrators using the object- 
type budget must forecast their needs as much 
as twenty-one months ahead, preparing their 
budget document eight months before the 
new fiscal year begins. While performance 
budgets must be submitted at the same time, 
they can be prepared much more quickly. The 
only last-minute information needed for a 
performance budget is an estimate of the 
work load for the coming year. This is some- 
times difficult to predict so far in advance, but 


a reasonably accurate estimate is all that is 
needed at this point. When the budget is 
drafted, a Work Program and Financial Plan 
for the current fiscal period is available, plus 
the record of at least one completed quarter 
of the current fiscal year. Unless current expe- 
rience indicates that adjustments are neces- 
sary, the unit costs developed in the Work 
Program and Financial Plan for the current 
year are simply multiplied by the estimated 
work loads for the coming year to arrive at 
budget totals. 

One important difference between the two 
systems is introduced at this point. Hospitals 
using performance budgets provide a new 
Work Program and Financial Plan just prior 
to the start of the new budget year. These 
reflect changes in work load or unit cost 
brought about by any circumstances which 
occurred after the budget was prepared. It is 
on the basis of its new Work Program and 
Financial Plan that the hospital will measure 
performance during the coming fiscal year. 
There is great advantage in being able to es- 
timate needs and measure performance along- 
side estimates made just prior to the start of 
the year. The object budget estimates, on the 
other hand,’ were made many months before, 
and that system often is not sensitive enough 
to reflect the need for a change in estimates. 

Lest the mistaken impression be gained 
that the original performance budget estimate 
is a mere formality for purposes of obtaining 
an appropriation and replaced before it is put 
in force by the Work Program and Financial 
Plan, it should be noted that every effort is 
made to insure that the budget estimates are 
the most accurate that can be developed at the 
time. 


Time Saving 


A performance budget is a comparatively 
simple document when compared with the 
object budget. It takes a few hours to prepare; 
the object budget takes several days. At the 
same time, the over-all picture of the hospi- 
tal’s programs presented by a performance 
budget makes program review and analysis 
much easier. And the simplicity of a per- 
formance budget results in somewhat fewer 
questions by Budget officials because they ex- 
amine estimated work loads and unit costs not 
individual items of object-type expenses. 
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Decentralization 

Delegation of responsibility for budgetary 
control is another important area of differ- 
ence between the performance and object 
budgets. Performance budgeting makes cost 


center heads responsible for controlling costs. 


The center head helps to prepare work load 
estimates which go into his budget and fore- 
casts needs for service and other expenses. 
The quarterly cost statements he receives al- 
low him to compare actual expenditures with 
budgeted amounts. 

Cost center heads may be permitted to use 
funds either for personal service or for main- 
tenance and operation. Thus, savings in per- 
sonal service can be used for maintenance and 
operation and vice versa, a flexibility not 
available under appropriations by object-of- 
expense. 

In effect, he becomes a member of the ad- 
ministrative team. In hospitals operating un- 
der the object budget system, the subdivision 
head usually is not brought into contact with 
the budgetary process, except in the prepara- 
tion of estimated requirements based on ex- 
perience in previous periods. The adminis- 
trator may discuss the over-all work load with 
his subdivision heads, but few attempts are 
made to give subdivision heads responsibility 
for cost control. The performance budgeting 
technique of broadening the base of respon- 
sibility for cost control results in closer team 
work and greater cost consciousness. 


More Management Data 


At the hospital administrator level, per- 
formance budgeting gives the director and the 
business manager regular cost data not usually 
available under the object budget system. Cost 
data is vital to the wide range of decisions 
that must be made about such things as the 
use of facilities, the extent and scope of an 
outpatient program, staffing ratios, or work 
loads. With quarterly cost statements and 
budget comparisons before him, the admin- 
istrator is well equipped to interpret the re- 
sults of his administrative efforts. 

One level higher, the tuberculosis program 
administrator in the State Health Department 
has quarterly financial data from hospitals on 
performance budgets, giving him a basis for 
making recommendations affecting program 
continuity and expansion. Such data also per- 
mit him to evaluate the program and the 
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director at each hospital compared with other 
hospitals. 

A further level up, performance budget in- 
formation helps the Commissioner of Health 
to decide such matters as whether to close cer- 
tain hospitals and whether to expand present 
programs and begin new ones. 


Measurement Problems and Gains 


Certain characteristics of tuberculosis hos- 
pitals limit the effectiveness of performance 
budgets. The program goal—all-inclusive pa- 
tient care and treatment—requires such widely- 
varied activities that close administrative con- 
trol of work load and costs is difficult. Differ- 
ent treatment regimens, the wide spectrum of 
drugs and their varying costs, differences in 
duration of hospital stay all conspire to make 
patients-treated a measure of little value. Age 
distribution of patients and the extent of 
other disabilities that require additional nurs- 
ing care are important variables. The ammount 
of surgery needed by different patients varies 
so greatly that previous experience provides a 
poor index for estimating future requirements. 
Recent experience has indicated that there is 
some correlation between surgical problems 
and certain other types of treatment. We can 
now estimate volume of X-ray and laboratory 
work quite accurately on the basis of inpa- 
tient and outpatient population. 

Performance budgeting still needs further 
study and refinement if it is to reflect true 
program costs in some activities. Our experi- 
ence has led us to question whether the work 
units now used in several cost centers accu- 
rately measure the major activities being car- 
ried out. For example, the work unit, X-ray 
Examination, does not differentiate between 
routine chest X-rays and a time-consuming 
planigraphic series which requires a number 
of exposures. All laboratory examinations and 
procedures are grouped under the heading of 
Laboratory Tests though some take much 
longer time and costlier pharmacologic prep- 
arations. Surgery labeled Major Operations 
may require one hour or six hours. 

Procedures for weighting these and other 
performance units are still being developed. 
The very process of identifying the steps in- 
volved in accomplishing a unit of work often 
leads to critical re-examination of existing 
practices, as it has in regard to X-rays and 
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Laboratory Tests. This is a first step toward 
better planning of work for greater efficiency 
and more effective service; the pervasive in- 
fluence of performance budget thinking favors 
such critical reviews. 

The system has the additional advantage of 
pointing up those factors which contribute to 
variations in unit costs between hospitals. 
Among these are: differences in physical plant 
and equipment (e.g., age, condition, size, and 
floor layout) and their resulting staffing pat- 
terns; geographic location of each hospital 
(relevant to such things as labor market and 
supply costs); variations in treatment pro- 
grams and in the length of stay of inpatients; 
and housing facilities for employees. Differ- 
ences in the cost of these factors among hos- 
pitals are seldom analyzed under the ob- 
ject type of budgetary control. Performance 
budgeting brings the importance of such 
analyses into sharp focus. 


Summary Evaluation 

The performance budgeting experiment 
has been the victim of one unfortunate cir- 
cumstance: its identification with a contin- 
ually declining program. This was entirely 
unrelated to the effectiveness of the system it- 
self. Because of this, many program admin- 
istrators have yet to realize that performance 
budgets can be equally valuable in justifying 
_ the expansion of programs requiring greater 
activity. Performance budgeting, of course, 
could have pinpointed the need for new po- 


sitions and more funds in programs with in- 
creasing work loads as readily as it pointed to 
superfluous positions, but it would have been 
easier to show program administrators the ad- 
vantages inherent in performance budgeting 
had we used an expanding program. Some 


. program administrators in the Department 


have concluded that performance budgeting is 
a way of pointing up where money can be 
saved in declining programs. This has made 
it difficult for them to see all the values in 
the system and to use it fully. 

Nevertheless, the New York State experi- 
ment has demonstrated that it can speed 
budget estimates and examinations and make 
more timely projections, focus both depart- 
mental and Bu=get Division thinking on 
program needs and costs, show up causes of 
high costs, encourage decentralization, and in- 
crease cost-consciousness at several levels. 

Without question, performance budgeting 
has many advantages over the object budget- 
ing system, particularly within operating 
agencies. Whether or not this opinion is 
shared at the executive and legislative levels 
will be indicated when a decision is made , 
whether to discontinue the current experi- 
ment with performance budgeting or extend 
the system to other state agencies in New 
York. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Since this article was submitted, 
the performance budget experiment in New York 
State was ended. However, there is a possibility that 
program budgeting will be adopted by the State gov- 


ernment. 


USDA’s Pioneering Performance Budget 


By RALPH S. ROBERTS 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


| es pains of adjustment to performance 
budgeting experienced by most federal 
agencies in the past decade have not been 
suffered as severely by the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. While the title, performance 
budgeting, was new to the Department, the 
functional concept was not. A 1907 report in- 
dicates that each bureau of the Department 
then had a project system developed on a 
functional basis which enabled the Depart- 
ment head “to coordinate and direct the work 


of the several bureaus to the greatest possible 
advantage.” At that time the system embraced 
over 1,300 projects, and new ones were not 
added without first being brought to the at- 
tention of the Secretary. 

In the early 1930's, the Department's Budget 
Office, with the assistance of bureau heads, 
developed a Uniform Project System and a 
budget structure that would permit presenta- 
tion of the Agriculture budget on a functional 
basis and would relate projects more precisely 
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to substantive programs and the appropria- 
tion structure. In simple terms, the Uniform 
Project System involves three basic categories: 


Financial Projects—the first breakdown under 
an appropriation item—are the basis for finan- 
cial control and fund accounting (equivalent 
to what has become “activities” in the Pres- 
ident’s printed budget) 

Work Projects are well-defined continuing ac- 
tivities within the framework of the parent 
“financial project” 

Line Projects are segments of a “work proj- 
ect” limited in the scope of their objectives 
and usually of limited duration. 


This system established uniform categories 
and terminology throughout the Department 
for the structural elements of functional 
budgeting. It related individual projects di- 
rectly to appropriations or other funds, pro- 
vided for use of components of the system in 
program planning as well as budget prepara- 
tion and review, and prescribed the form and 
content of formal project descriptions and re- 
porting. By 1935 the system had developed to 
the point that it could be reflected in printed 
budget schedules and other budgetary ma- 
terial furnished the Bureau of the Budget and 
congressional committees. 

The advantages of the system—conveying an 
understanding of financial needs in terms of 
work to be done and ends to be achieved— 
were immediately recognized. Thereafter the 
congressional subcommittees handling the Ag- 
riculture appropriation bill gave primary at- 
tention to this phase of the presentation; only 
occasionally were questions asked or atten- 
tion otherwise directed to the budget sched- 
ules indicating how the money would be spent 
for personal services, supplies, and other aids 
to getting the job done. 

From time to time the Department project 
.system and its application have been reviewed 
‘to make it more useful for program manage- 
ment as well as budgetary administration. 
Throughout, the effort has been directed to- 
ward what the late William A. Jump, the De- 
partment’s first budget officer, described as “a 
universal language for a program of work 
discussion so that the Congress, the Budget 

1For a more detailed description of the elements of 
the Uniform Project System, see The Central Project 
Office in the Agricultural Research Service; Its Func- 
tions and Facilities (Department of Agriculture, May 

1956) PP- 


Bureau, the Department, the bureau, and the 
public could all speak the same tongue.” 
“This,” said Jump, “would help remove mys- 
tery and confusion from public activity where 
mystery and confusion are not appropriate.” 

Facilitation of this universal language un- 
doubtedly is the greatest value of perform- 
ance budgeting. But from it flow other ad- 
vantages and benefits. 


Serves General Management Needs 

Experience in the Department of Agricul- 
ture has demonstrated conclusively that func- 
tional or performance budgeting contributes 
to program planning and management. By 
breaking the total program into manageable 
project units, the Department has a basis for 
the establishment of meaningful goals related 
directly to the authority and purpose of each 
agency and for reporting work accomplish- 
ment in relation to appropriate financial and 
administrative plans and objectives. 

Such budgeting has assisted decision-mak- 
ing by prescribing meaningful categories 
adapted to the needs of successive levels of 
supervision, management, and executive and 
legislative review. The supporting structure 
of the system (project categories, related or- 
ganizational units, administrative and finan- 
cial responsibility, and fund accounting) is ra- 
tionally integrated from the broadest areas of 
work to the most detailed. This integration per- 
mits budgetary and management data flowing 
from the system to be utilized effectively in a 
form appropriate to the decision-making level 
involved. In research work, for example, the 
“line projects” represent the work being car- 
ried out under a research leader or supervisor 
and is the basis for performance reporting and 
direct supervisory control. Since there are over 
3,000 current research line projects it is evident 
that line projects, while essential for super- 
visory and coordinating purposes within a 
limited area of research, are much too detailed 
for other management purposes and for 
budget decisions at higher administrative 
levels. Consequently, budget planning and de- 
cisions are based on “work projects,” within 
the USDA research agency, and on “financial 
projects,” at the Department level. The 
“financial projects” are justified to the Bureau 
of the Budget and Congress, though in certain 
cases groups of related “work projects” might 
be presented. 
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Across agency lines within the Department, 
coordinated data are available from these 
same sources for the development of special 
analyses on program subjects having inter- 
relationships. For instance, one of the broad 
objectives of the Department of Agriculture 
can be described as “research and education.” 
Seven of the seventeen agencies of the Depart- 
ment have major program responsibilities in 
this broad area. Each year, the budget pre- 
sented to the Congress is supported by a special 
analysis reflecting in financial terms the total 
scope of the Department's research and educa- 
tion programs over a ten-year period.* 

The basic structure necessary for an effec- 
tive performance budget has contributed in a 
very material way to general executive direc- 
tion and to appropriate coordination of man- 
agement responsibilities.* It has provided the 
primary tools through which the substantive 
program can be planned and carried out with 
a common knowledge and understanding of 
the scope and ends to be achieved on each 
project.* It has served as an important aid in 
clarifying legislative and executive intent for 
the project administrator or supervisor and 
has insured consistency of budget and manage- 
ment decisions at all operating levels. 

Performance budgeting has forced the pub- 
lic administrator to look more carefully at or- 
ganizational structure and to organize around 
rational and logical aspects of the program 
he is administering. This has undoubtedly 
contributed to more effective organization and 
improved management. The very process of 
identifying program elements and relating 
them simultaneously to goals, program and 
financial planning, and organization, tends to 
assure the execution of management responsi- 


? Department of Agriculture Appropriations for 1960: 
Hearings Before the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, Part 2 
(U. S. Government Printing Office, 1959). 

*A general description of the use of the Uniform 
Project System in the coordination of research activi- 
ties between the several research agencies in the De- 
partment is contained in The Central Project Office: 
Its Functions and Facilities, op. cit., pp. 4-6. 

*The Forest Service has one of the most highly de- 
veloped and effective systems for using performance 
budgeting in planning and managing complex opera- 
tions in the Department. For a description of the For- 
est Service system see George C. Blanchard, An Army 
Study on Program Control in the U. S. Forest Service, 
Department of Agriculture (U. S. Department of Army, 
1949). 
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bility to a degree that might not otherwise 
exist. The process has quickly revealed weak- 
nesses in the interrelationships of these ele- 
ments of management, particularly in a grow- 
ing organization. When projects or activities 
are related directly to both organizational 
structure and financial planning, effective re- 
organization is facilitated—the “building 
blocks” can be identified quickly and rear- 
ranged without losing identity or integrity. In 
1953 when the Department of Agriculture ef- 
fected a substantial reorganization, it relied 
heavily on its budgetary project system for 
information essential to putting together re- 
lated activities and services. 


Facilitates Decentralization of 
Responsibility 

The increasing bigness and complexity of 
government today demand decentralization of 
management and operating authority. The 
existence of a budgetary process, properly de- 
veloped along functional lines, creates a man- 
agement framework and climate that encour- 
ages decentralization. 

In the Department of Agriculture the Uni- 
form Project System is used as the instrument 
for establishing the limits of discretion avail- 
able to agency administrators in adjusting pro- 
gram operations to meet changing conditions. 

Immediately after the appropriation act 
is passed by the Congress, each agency is re- 
quired to submit a plan to the Secretary re- 
flecting its proposed distribution of appropri- 
ated funds by financial projects (oy sometimes 
work projects), which reflects legislative action 
on proposals in the President’s budget. These 
proposals are called Project Obligation Esti- 
mates. Once these estimates are approved for 
the year, agencies are given the flexibility to 
shift up to 10 per cent of the funds available 
for each project without further clearance 
with the Secretary. The Secretary's Office must 
approve adjustments in excess of 10 per cent. 
‘This procedure provides assurance that agency 
program plans are in accord with Department 
policy and congressional intent while permit- 
ting considerable flexibility to enable program 
administrators to meet changing conditions. 
Agencies in the Department have established 
similar procedures to further decentralize pro- 
gram decision-making to field installations 
and other subordinate operating units. Since 
lines of administrative responsibility, per- 
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formance reporting, and fund control are di- 
rectly related to the same project categories 
used in the formulation of the budget esti- 
mates and in the Project Obligation Estimates, 
the system provides the means for both decen- 
tralizing decision-making and monitoring it. 


Congressional Acceptance 

Experience has demonstrated that this de- 
centralization is >t limited to the executive 
branch; it has been equally apparent in the 
legislative-executive relationship. The Project 
Obligation Estimates referred to above also 
serve as a key device for ensuring and facili- 
tating the carrying out of congressional in- 
tent. 

Whenever the committees on appropria- 
tions determine that program modifications 
should be made, they customarily so indicate 
in the report that accompanies the appropria- 
tion bill. The directive, for example, may be 
to initiate a new activity or to shift emphasis 
between existing projects. Related funds may 
or may not be added by the committees. In 
either event, the procedure in the Department 
assures that the directive is reflected in the 
revised program plans for the year. 

Over the years, the committees on appropri- 
ations have developed a confidence that con- 
gressional intent will be faithfully carried out 
by the Department. They therefore do not 
feel the need for detailed appropriation “line- 
item” control. This confidence has been re- 
flected in the consolidation and reduction in 
the number of appropriation items and the 
elimination of detailed limitations in appro- 
priation language that frequently circum- 
scribed desirable management flexibility. An 
example involved a reorganization which con- 
solidated a number of specialized research 
bureaus into the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice. The appropriation structure and financial 
project categories for research were stream- 
lined and the budget presentation simplified. 
During hearings on the 1956 Budget, the 
House committee on appropriations explored 
in detail the workings of the Uniform Project 
System in the research area, with particular 
interest in the procedures for initiating, co- 
ordinating, reviewing, and terminating work 
at the line project level. Committee members 
apparently were reassured that the system was 
operating effectively and focused on the 
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broader categories of work in subsequent 
years.® 


Problems and Pitfalls 


While performance budgeting has its ad- 
vantages and benefits, it also has its problems. 
Some of these are transitional and are involved 
only in the development of the system; others 
are perennial in character. 

In converting to the performance concept, 
agencies were confronted immediately with 
the problem of selecting appropriate, adapt- 
able functional categories. Ideally, these classi- 
fications—the heart of. performance budgeting 
—should follow organizational and manage- 
ment lines of responsibility. Philosophers and 
natural scientists, however, long ago discovered 
that the diverse world of reality does not al- 
ways lend itself to neat and discrete categories 
most useful for classification pu 

In the Department of Agriculture, the ideal 
of uniform, logical functional patterns for 
budgeting, organ‘zation, and management has 
not been fully realized. Nor is it likely ever 
to be achieved completely in this or any other 
large agency of government. Programs such 
as those in Agriculture, and the varied man- 
agement techniques and methods most adapt- 
able to each, are too diverse and unlike to be 
forced into a strictly uniform mold. In broad 
outline the approach is applied uniformly. In 
the application of detail, however, the uni- 
formity achieved is one of degree. In a re- 
search program, for example, the functional 
concept and the breakdown of the program of 
work into definitive manageable units can be 


carried out to a greater degree than in an op- | 


erating program such as that of price supports 
in the Commodity Credit Corporation. Sim- 
ilarly, in some agencies it has been possible to 
have an exact correlation of functional proj- 
ects or groups of related functional projects 
with organizational units. In others, because 
of the nature and scope of the program, func- 
tional areas more logically cross organization 
lines. 

Performance budgeting does not solve the 
greatest problem in budget decision-making 
—the comparative evaluation of projects, 


* Department of Agriculture Appropriations for 1956: 
Hearings before the Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives, Part 2; 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., see 
especially, page 458 and following. 


functions, or activities. Unfortunately, some 
people think it does. Although performance 
budgeting aids such determinations by bring- 
ing functions or activities into sharper focus, 
more frequently than not the functions or ac- 
tivities are not comparable. Thus, manage- 
ment must rely on other tools and techniques 
to decide whether funds might result in 
greater public benefit if applied to one func- 
tion or activity rather than another. 

Ponderosity is one of the most difficult con- 
tinuing problems in the management of any 
system of effective performance budgeting. 
Program administrators and operating people 
develop a certain amount of annoyance about 
the burden of maintaining the required rec- 
ords. Eternal vigilance is necessary to prevent 
the sheer weight of paper work from over- 
shadowing the value of the system. Once the 
performance budget concept was adopted 
throughout the executive branch and formally 
implemented in the 1951 budget, there was a 
natural tendency to refine and extend the 
classification of budget activities wherever 
possible. This resulted to some extent in de- 
velopment of functional classifications to as- 
semble detail beyond what budget making or 
efficient management demanded. 

On the other hand, the system can become 
so skeletonized that it fails to inform ad- 
equately. It must be strictly utilitarian for op- 
erating and management purposes—it is not 
enough that it serves only as an aid to budget 
presentation. 

This problem of ponderosity has been ag- 
gravated in varying degree in federal agencies 
by the recommendation of the second Hoover 
Commission in 1955 that performance budget- 
ing be administered on an “accrued expendi- 
ture” and cost basis, a concept which has not 
been accepted wholly as essential in some 
agencies or by congressional appropriations 
committees. 

Performance budgeting also tends to en- 
courage overdecentralizing, over-simplifying 
appropriation structure, and consolidating of 
functional categories for purely budgetary 
purposes or for ease in supporting the budget 
with cost data. Take care also that there is not 
too much performance budgeting. In an at- 
tempt to make the most of the functional con- 
cept there can develop inevitably a tendency 
to carry the process to an extreme conclusion. 
Unless this tendency is curbed, an agency 
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might over-extend itself in decentralizing pro- 
gram administration, simplifying appropria- 
tion structure, and consolidating functional 
categories for purely budgetary purposes or 
for building-in cost accounting support. In so 
doing there is a risk of obscuring important 
program and management considerations in 
the very process of attempting to bring them 
into sharper focus. 

The federal budget now contains certain 
functional classifications developed by the 
Bureau of the Budget for special analysis. One 
primary classification is “Agriculture and Ag- 
riculture Resources,” which is divided into 
five sub-functions.® It is conceivable that the 
Department’s budget presentation and appro- 
priations could be limited to these broad cate- 
gories. While such categories have some use — 
for illustrating certain relationships, they 
are much too broad to reveal the significant 
program activities of the Department or to 
serve as a firm basis for budgetary decisions 
and management control. 


A Tool—But Only a Tool 


On the whole, performance budgeting, in- 
cluding its essential supporting structure, is 
proving to be a valuable tool for effective 
budget decision-making at all levels of large 
complex operations. Moreover, when properly 
developed and understood, it can serve im- 
portant management needs beyond those re- 
lated directly to the budget process. However, 
it is only a tool—it is not a panacea. Whether 
it is a manageable or unwieldy one depends 
largely on the skill of the tool maker. How 
effectively it is applied depends on the skill, 
imagination, energy, and strength of purpose 
of the user. 

Performance budgeting has not and cannot 
of itself reduce government expenditures, as 
many of its advocates once believed. Nor will 
it provide a guarantee that government funds 
will be spent most wisely and effectively, as 
many of its supporters hope. No mere tech- 
nique can ever provide such assurance. The 
most advanced and imaginative budgetary 
techniques developed or yet to be developed 
will prove inadequate substitutes for respon- 
sible public administration. 


*The Budget of the United States Government for 
the Fiscal Year 1960 (U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1959) “Special Analysis C,” p. 943. 


PERFORMANCE BUDGETING 


Cincinnati’s Budget Developments 


By VERNON E. KOCH 
Cincinnati Budget and Research Office 


7 concept and techniques of perform- 
ance budgeting have gained many converts 
in Cincinnati. Introduced in 1954, this budget 
system has satisfied many knowledgeable per- 
sons that it possesses potentialities and qual- 
ities superior to former systems. Performance 
budgeting, experience in Cincinnati indicates, 
is a more searching, systematic and sensible 
system: making more sense to the press and 
the public, to the public administrator, to 
the city manager, and to the legislative body. 

This description of the conception of, prog- 
ress with, and conclusions about, performance 
budgeting represents not only the author's 
opinions but the thinking of many who have 
participated in its implementation and of 
many outside observers. 

The skeptic may conclude that extravagant 
claims are made for performance budgeting, 
for its value as a reporting vehicle, as an aid 


to budget decision-making, as a clarifier of | 


accountability, and as a spotlight on manage- 
ment. I do not think so. I see performance 
budgeting as another manifestation of increas- 
ing professionalization in the public service 
and a recognition that modern government is 
too large, too complex, and too pervasive to 
be successfully administered and controlled 
by methods and attitudes out of step with the 
tempo, scope, and impact of present day gov- 
ernment. Performance budgeting strengthens 
public and legislative control of governmental 
policies, programs, and expenditures through 
its insistence on better reporting of fiscal facts 
in relation to functions, services, and pro- 
grams and through its emphasis on account- 
ability and achievement. The budget process, 
culminating in legislative actions which de- 
termine the degree of financial burden to be 
borne by each taxpayer in the community, 
needs to be fully comprehended if it is to be 
fully controlled. 

One of the most important aspects of per- 
formance budgeting is the implicit attempt to 
awaken a real sense of responsibility and man- 


NOTE: A great deal of this article has been ex- 
tracted from C. A. Harrell and V. E. Koch, “Basic and 


Supplemental Budgets,” to appear in the June, 1960 
issue of Public Management. 


agement-mindedness on the part of those who 
get the job done. Modern government's busi- 
ness is on such a scale that neither one-man 
decision nor one-man performance is possible 
or desirable. Middle management, however, 
can properly shoulder its supervisory and 
leadership responsibilities only if encouraged 
to participate in the whole range of manage- 
ment problems and decisions. Successful su- 
pervision requires the ability and willingness 
to employ new management techniques that 
contribute to supervisory and operational ef- 
fectiveness. Performance budgeting, although 
not a substitute for good supervisory leader- 
ship, does appear to develop the organiza- 
tional climate in which supervisory stature 
grows. Activity accountability as well as ac- 
tivity accounting receives more attention be- 
cause of the demands of performance budget- 
ing. In addition to division heads, therefore, 
section supervisors become more management 
minded and cost-conscious as their budget 
participation, responsibility, and accountabil- 
ity increase. 


Our Concept of Performance Budgeting 


Our definition of a performance-type budget 
is one which emphasizes services and work 
programs, accurately and completely reflects 
operating requirements (men, money and ma- 
terials) for specific functions, and clearly iden- 
tifies organizational responsibility for activity 
accomplishment. A work program is defined 
as an important element of a division’s total 
activity that is large enough to merit clear-cut 
identification, separate budget consideration, 
and performance measurement. Both activity 
accounting and activity accountability are 
stressed. 

Simply stated, a performance-type budget 
clearly sets forth what is to be done, who is 
responsible for doing it, and the cost—past 
and projected. Executive, legislative, press, 
and public attention is focused upon services 
to be performed and programs proposed 
rather than on the means needed to accom- 
plish them. 

Until the adoption of performance budget- 
ing, budgeteers and accountants were so con- 
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cerned with capturing and presenting elements 
of expense and detailed costs that past ex- 
penditures received more attention than the 
real purpose for which the annual appropria- 
tion was made. The budget document served 
neither as an adequate administrative tool 
nor as an informative document for the chief 
executive, legislative body, research agency 
or interested taxpayer. A highly-respected re- 
search organization described this type of 
budget, as used in one large municipality, as 
“an impenetrable thicket,” “a kind of guess- 
ing game” in which “analysis is handicapped 
by the immense compilation of uninformative 
budget items which seem designed to defy in- 
terpretation.” 


The Foundation, Built and Needed 


A firm foundation for a meaningful and in- 
formative performance-type budget has been 
established in Cincinnati, in the opinion of 
many people in and out of city government. 
There is abundant evidence that budgeting is 
better understood, better accepted, better ap- 
plied. No longer do many administrators see 
the budget as a tool to be used against them. 
There appears to be a real effort on the part 
of supervisory personnel to think and act 
along performance budgeting lines, an atti- 
tude vital to its success. 

Discerning observations were recently made 
to the author by an experienced and conscien- 
tious city employee: 


Despite the difficulties of applying the principles 
of performance budgeting to a “service” operation 
such as that conducted by an Engineering Division, 
we know that significant benefits have accrued 
through its use. Using performance budgeting, we 
have been able to compare performances and costs 
of our several activities to a greater extent than 
ever before and to determine which of these may 
be out of balance. With the records made available 
to him through the budgeting procedure, the city 
engineer may now point out to the section heads 
areas under their supervision which require adjust- 
ments to bring about greater efficiency. 


But the full potential of performance 
budgeting will not be attained without better 
understanding by the staff. The techniques 
and tools are available for a broad-gauged 
approach to budgeting. The willingness and 
ability to use them are not so clearly avail- 
able. As the Engineering Division employee 
expressed it: 
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Engineering Division personnel do not enthusi- 
astically accept the record keeping chores of per- 
formance budgeting. Some look upon the necessary 
records as a means of checking up on their effi- 
ciency and are suspicious of the real purpose of 
performance budgeting. 

We feel that there is a decided need for more 
instruction and education at the division head 
level in the concept and employment of the per- 
formance budget. Too much of the value and too 
many of the benefits of the system are lost when 
the division head fails, through lack of under- 
standing, to recognize its potential. 


The contents of a letter recently received 
from the superintendent of water works con- 
firms my thinking on the road that should be 
traveled: 


Following your discussion with our Supervisors 
Training Group it was suggested that you could 
greatly increase the cooperation you get from the 
various departments if you would offer similar dis- 
courses throughout the City service to supervisory 
groups ranging from foremen to division heads. 

No doubt, it is the duty of department heads to 
have their supervisory personnel participate in the 
preparation of budgets. It is probably our duty 
also to instruct them in the objectives of perform- 
ance budgeting, and also the desired results of this 
method. If we do either of these at all [now], we 
don’t do them well enough. 

I agree, therefore, that it would be to the mu- 
tual advantage of the budget office and the operat- 
ing departments if you could arrange to instruct 
supervisory personnel throughout the service in 
the objectives of your operation. 


From Satisfied Users 

Certainly one of the major objectives of a 
performance-type budget is to withstand criti- 
cal citizen and council examination and yield 
information to the public on budgetary needs, 
resources, programs, and plans. An indication 
of some success was this testimony of the 
Hamilton County (Ohio) Good Government 
League: 


. . . The 850 page budget . . . gives all the per- 
tinent information on every work program in ev- 
ery department, independent board and commis- 
sion in the city. Public hearings are held by various 
council committees in addition to the Finance 
Committee, at which the department heads are 
questioned and informed citizens are invited to 
attend. City officials will normally schedule as 
many as 50 hours of public hearings in order to 
squeeze every bit of fat out of the budget, but also 
to gain a clear picture of the actual performance 
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of the city’s work force, and the reaction of citizens 
and experts to the programs and services for which 
public money is being spent. 

If a Cincinnati councilman wants to cut the 
Board of Health budget, for example, he has be- 
fore him enough information to decide whether 
he will cut out the Health Statistician at $6,500 a 
year, the Alcoholism Clinic at $11,567, nutritional 
services at $5,501, a sanitarian at $4,567, or some 
part of the school or clinic health services, health 
education, occupational health services or any of 
the other carefully described services, each with a 
specified number of personnel at approved salary 
scales. A city councilman is voting on definite pro- 
grams, services and materials, rather than mean- 
ingless lurup sums. And once passed, every work 
program must stay within its budget. The city 
budget provides the basic facts and figures for day- 
to-day managerial direction of the city administra- 
tion. 


A daily newspaper article called the budget 
“clear as crystal.” “Nothing is left to guess- 
_ work,” the article continued. “What are the 
results of this thoroughness? ‘Dollars saved,’ 
says [City Manager] Harrell, ‘and a strong 
idea of where the city is going.’ ’’? 

And some recerit comments by the three 
Councilmen on the Finance Committee—so- 
licited for this article—also are favorable: 


' As members of the Finance Committee of Coun- 
cil we have found the Cincinnati method of budget 
presentation a completely satisfactory one. The 
budget document clearly sets forth operating needs 
in relation to planned work programs. This clarity 
eases the task of Finance Committee review and 
enables the committee to concentrate the major 
portion of its time and effort on the more vital 
budgetary decisions. . . . JosepH L. DeCourcy, JR., 
Chairman, and Cuartes P. Tarr, Vice Chairman. 

Inasmuch as this is my first . . . contact with 
the municipal budget, it is impossible for me to 
have any opinion as to its comparative merit with 
other types of budgeting. It is my opinion, how- 
ever, that the performance budget used in our 
considerations last December was extremely in- 
formative and particularly helpful to me as a new 
Councilman. It was possible to obtain a great deal 
. Of information concerning each department and 
work program directly from the budget document 
itself, which was exceedingly helpful. . . . EUGENE 
P. RUEHLMANN. 


Finance Director James G. Flick further re- 
ports: 


*“City Solved Problems by 1-man Rule” by Thomas 
Talburt. The Cincinnati Post and Times Star, August 
1959- 


I have personally received many favorable com- 
ments concerning our relatively new i 
methods from members of the legislative body, the 
general public, and various officials of citizen or- 
ganizations who make it a practice to review the 
City’s budget document. 


Activity Accounting Appears Adequate 

The argument advanced by some critics of 
performance budgeting that an elaborate cost 
accounting system must be installed or the 
system loses its significance is not supported 
by Cincinnati’s budgeting experience. It is 
my belief that sufficiently accurate operating 
data can be obtained easily by means of a 
well thought out work program breakdown 
and the application of an organizational cod- 
ing system that captures expense associated 
with work program performance. Under this 
simple—and inexpensive—approach, both per- 
sonnel complement and cost information is re- 
corded and reported for three organizational 
levels: department, division, and section (work 
program). Meaningful operating data, as well 
as effective budgetary control, can be achieved 
without appreciably adding to record keep- 
ing. Budgetary reports prepared for the op- 
erating agencies are based upon work pro- 
grams which are the basic organizational unit 
in a division. Although activity accounting 
and accountability are on a work program 
level, budgetary appropriations are at divi- 
sional level. Provision is thus made for the 
capture of significant segments of operating 
expense for the division head and his section 
supervisors, but at the same time the need for 
both budgetary and administrative latitude is 
recognized by appropriating at the divisional 
level. 

In those activity areas where precise costing 
is necessary, e.g., in utility operations and on 
projects which are partly financed with match- 
ing funds from other governmental jurisdic- 
tions, the application of cost accounting makes 
sense and becomes necessary. However, to the 
author, it is both unwise and unnecessary to 
apply such close cost measurement to all ac- 
tivities because the cost of doing so would ex- 
ceed the value received.? Conscientious and 


* But note the comments about this article by a City 
Budget Analyst, J. J. Cook: 

I feel that cost accounting has a very substantial 
role to play in municipal operations. This role is in 
many respects independent of the type of budgetary 
approach. It is the measurement of the effectiveness 
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consistent application of these points by the 
division head and section supervisor, i.e., the 
establishment of significant segments of a di- 
vision’s work (work programs), the proper as- 
signment of operating expense and personnel, 
and the creation of sound units of measure- 
ment, will result in operating data useful to 
the agency as well as to the Budget Office. 
This simple but sound method of obtaining 
operating data may be called “activity ac- 
counting.” For those who wish to go further 


of a particular method of operation. I also feel that 
difficulties in determining quality of productivity 
should not be used to limit the value of measuring 
quantity of productivity through recording units. 
There are, it seems to me, many methods available for 
the evaluation of quality, but no method for actually 
planning levels of productivity without requiring 
unit recording in relation to cost accounting. 

The problems of proper units and of quality 
measurement are something related but distinctly 
separated from the use of cost accounting. Quality of 
work is something which can be gauged—public health 
reports are available to determine how effectively 
sewage or water should be treated; the number and 
distribution of complaints indicates quality of garbage 
collection, street maintenance, etc.; a comparison with 
national averages of crime rates, fire losses, etc., can 
evaluate police and fire protection; reputation in pro- 
fessional circles will evaluate the planning, urban re- 
newal, engineering, building enforcement functions; 

“comparisons with National Codes on ratings (such as 
fire insurance rating or National Building Codes, etc.), 
also indicate quality; and so on. 

However, ultimately the important item must be the 
cost. What is it costing us to operate at this level 
compared to some alternative level or method? Each 
organizational unit should be responsible for gathering 
all available data to indicate present quality of serv- 
ice. It then remains for the budgeting staff to de- 
termine what elements (raw materials, personal serv- 
ices, etc.) are essential to production at any particular 
level of quality, and to establish the cost of these. 
Then, the choice can be made between levels of serv- 
ice in terms of quality. 

Units are important only in measuring cost. It is 
unimportant how many miles the police patrolled or 
‘how many square yards of surface was repaired by 
‘highway maintenance unless you can say the cost of 
Method A of patrolling or surfacing was so much 
compared to the cost of Method B and the results of 
Method A will be such and such compared to the re- 
sults of Method B. 

It is not sufficient, in my opinion, to compare qual- 
ity levels of service without also comparing cost. And 
it is insufficient to compare cost until you have ana- 
lyzed the alternative methods of operation at each 
quality level to determine if costs are reduced to their 
minimum in each level and the choices are realistically 
presented. Cost accounting is valuable to the line su- 
pervisor whether or not performance budgeting is 

being used. It is extremely valuable if it is being used. 
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and apply the “slide rule” to operations and 
their cost, this phase could be looked upon 
as a necessary transition before moving toward 
further refinements. 

Meaningful operating reports, of whatever 
nature, must be based upon a factual foun- 
dation of data that relate programs, per! 
formance, manpower, and materials. To ig- 
nore that fundamental fact is to undermine 
the value and significance of performance 
budgeting. Applying a sound yardstick to this 
data will reveal what was accomplished with 
the effort and money spent and how efficiency 
and output compared with past performance. 
They describe by work unit the end products 
of the organized efforts of a particular group 
of people. But the data can have meaning to 
management only if the instrument of meas- 
urement is sound and the data measured are 
accurate. And these conditions require a fa- 
vorable attitude of supervisors. 

These twin pillars in performance budget- 
ing, accurate assignment of activity expense 
and meaningful measurement, have received 
much attention in Cincinnati. We started by 
seeking logical work projects so that budget 
control and cost information could be ob- 
tained easily and inexpensively. The organiza- 
tional objective, in part, was to establish a 
formal framework which would deliver needed 
operational data as well as guide thinking, 
discussion and action along productive lines. 
Work programs reveal much operating and 
expense information related to small enough 
portions of activities to be easily understood. 
Although much remains to be done in the 
way of work program improvements, progress 
in this area has been heartening. At the pres- 
ent time the Personnel Department is working 
with the Budget Office to make sure that au- 
thorized positions are properly assigned by 
work programs so that salaries are allocated 
correctly. Completion of this project is ex- 
pected in 1960. 

Is the procedure too cumbersome for its 
value? Cincinnati's Purchasing Agent, John 
G. Krieg—who has served the city thirty years 
—replies: 


Criticisms have been directed at the record keep- 
ing involved in relation to preparation of a budget 
of this type. It seems fundamental that to prepare 
any type of a budget which has significant accuracy 
and value would require maintenance of certain 
records such as labor costs, materials costs, work 
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volumes, etc. It appears to me that under the type 
of coding system now being employed, which re- 
lates all expenses to work programs, the necessary 
data can be assembled more easily and more accu- 
rately than under previously employed methods. 


Perplexing Problem of Performance Measurement 

Still needing serious study, however, is the 
selection and application of performance units 
that are true expressions of accomplishment. 
Statistical expression of program performance 
is a factor in performance budgeting on 
which much speculation has been directed 
with very little unanimity as to its true value 
either to budgeting or to management.’ Like 
other municipalities, Cincinnati is still ex- 
ploring this subject and will devote increased 
attention to it now that success seems more 
likely due to the solid foundation and to the 
increased receptivity of those who will deter- 
mine its success or failure. 

The staff man in the Engineering Division, 


*The New York Citizens Budget Commission, Inc., 
an outstanding research organization, stated in a Sep- 
temper 1957 report: 

“The hope of better control over the budget of 
+ +. any municipal budget today lies chiefly in finding 
ways to determine whether the service given is com- 


mensurate with the money spent. This determination - 


is quite apart from any question of policy as to what 
services, or how much service of any kind, should be 
given. The search for a way to achieve such budgetary 
control implies the use of some kinds of measurement. 
Increasingly, municipal officials ... have been turn- 
ing toward the creation of yardsticks or standards of 
performance which can be used in budget making. 
The components of these standards of performance 
are at present illusive, debatable, and in many impor- 
tant aspects unavailable. The science of performance 
budgeting is still in the development stage. But the 
end of the road is a desirable end. It cannot be 
reached unless forward steps are taken as their validity 
becomes apparent. 

“It is important to bear these objectives in mind in 
any analysis of the trends in performance budgeting 
because the subject matter is so diverse and stratified 
that there is a real danger of digressing and missing 
the benefits that come from singleness of purpose. 

“Recent staff studies of the Citizens Budget Com- 
mission have developed agreement as to the practical 
steps that might produce the greatest success and 
results more quickly than other courses of action. We 
are convinced that agreement among a substantial 
number of municipalities on a limited number of 
municipal services and the development of data con- 
cerning those services for publication in municipal 
budgets would prove an enormous contribution to the 
progress of performance budgeting in the cities of the 
United States.” 


quoted earlier, has cited two points at which 
work measurement becomes difficult: 


(1) establishing proper work units to measure 
such activities as project design and surveying, 
both of which defy standardization, 

(2) accounting for manhours expended by Divi- 
sion personnel normally assigned to several work 
programs. 


There are other serious problems related to 
a statistical expression of accomplishment: in- 
complete or inaccurate reports by section su- 
pervisers and the impossibility of reflecting 
quality in such activities as inspections, pur- 
chasing, or planning. For example, the city 
planning director, in a recent conversation 
with the author, endorsed performance budget- 
ing wholeheartedly. At least he acknowledged 
that he would want it if he were a city man- 
ager or a member of the Council Finance 
Committee. But, he added, his own depart- 
ment’s work is not easily understood and re- 
sults are not easily measurable. The quality 
often takes years to evaluate and to him, as to 
many others, quality of performance is the 
cardinal consideration when studying results. 
Similarly, Krieg warns that “in certain types 


_ of service agencies it is difficult to arrive at a 


meaningful work unit which might be used 
as a measure of work performance.” For ex- 
ample, the obvious purchasing work unit, 
“purchase orders or controls,” would be in- 
valid, he states, because “one of the objectives 
of a centralized purchasing office is to reduce 


the number of orders issued through com- 
‘bined purchasing, and the number of orders 


in itself does not reflect the work effort in- 
volved ... nor the differences in effort in 
procurement of the numerous types of prod- 
ucts.”” 

Nevertheless, performance measurement is 
enthusiastically endorsed by many. The au- 
thor, however, has not as yet had sufficient ex- 
perience with it to draw definite conclusions.* 
The city personnel officer recently prepared 
an excellent report on methods of productiv- 

* The Citizens Budget Commission correctly cautions: 
“The recent efforts of municipal officials to create 
standards by the collection of statistical data have 
resulted in the publication of work-load totals on the 
widest imaginable variety of subjects. Perhaps it is 
inevitable that a certain amount of needless statistics 
will be collected during the formulative period of 
performance budgeting. It is important that the mere 
publication of these work-load totals not be mis- 


‘interpreted as standards of any kind.” 
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ity measurement recommended for the federal 
government. He felt that its application to 
city government is questionable. The city 
manager replied: “Thinking in this field is 
progressing. The point may be reached .. . 
where worthwhile methods of analysis may 
be developed with regard to specific functions. 
However . . . it is the City Manager’s conclu- 
sion that the judgment factor . . . is the most 
important rating factor.” 

The subject of performance data and its 
place in performance budgeting will receive 
serious study by the Budget Office as well as 
the supporting system of reliable reporting. 


An Additional Step: The Two-Part Budget 


An integral part and important aspect of 
Cincinnati’s budget procedure is the separa- 
tion of the annual operating budget into two 
major parts: (1) the basic budget and (2) the 
supplemental budget. Tried experimentally 
five years ago as part of the budget improve- 
ment program, the separation has been well- 
received and effective and is now well-estab- 
lished. Our experience indicates that this ap- 
proach has decided advantages for the city 
manager, the Finance Committee, and the in- 
dividual Council member, advantages equally 
applicable in large and small municipalities. 

The purpose is to focus on budget pro- 
grams, plans, and requests that are worth 
more than routine examination by separating 
them from the routine items long-since de- 
bated and accepted. The routine items are 
contained in the basic budget. 

Fund allocations recommended in the basic 
budget cover normal, recurring requirements 
of activities already approved and operating 
in an established manner. Each year the city 
manager transmits to departmental directors 
a basic budget allocation for each division in 
his department.5 The principal factor in de- 


® The division allocation is divided into two operat- 
ing expense categories, personal services and other ex- 
pense. Neither category can be exceeded without 
Budget Office approval. Not included in any depart- 
ment’s operating budget in the General Fund is pro- 
vision for the purchase of automotive, operating, or 
office equipment. An appropriation is made each year 
to two special general fund accounts for the purchase 
of such equipment. Two committées established by the 
city manager (Municipal Equipment Committee and 
Office and Operating Equipment Committee) have re- 
sponsibility for reviewing departmental equipment re- 
quests in their respective areas. 
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termining the basic budget allocation is the 
division’s current appropriation. The second 
element is the result of continuing analyses 
and projections by the Budget Office. Divi- 
sion basic budgets, therefore, represent operat- 
ing needs based upon the current personnel 
complement and expected continuation of a 
level of services already established. 

In the supplemental budget, on the other 
hand, budget requests beyond established lev- 
els that are believed necessary by the depart- 
ment director and the division head are pre- 
sented. They are proposals for expansion of 
existing services or commencement of new. 
These clearly deserve careful consideration 
by the city manager and the Finance Commit- 
tee. Annual budget preparation, therefore, 
requires the formulation of a well-defined de- 
partment program based upon activity analy- 
sis and added requirements. 

In addition to all new programs or services, 
requests for any personnel increases or budget 
increases must be incorporated in a division's 
supplemental budget. Occasionally, for ex- 
ample, a division will request reinstatement of 
a salary savings reduction amount believed 
not needed by the Budget Office and accord- 
ingly excluded from the basic budget alloca- 
tion. Thus all types of budget requests be- 
come a matter of official record through the 
supplemental budget. After approval by the 
Council, supplemental budget requests be- 
come part of an agency’s basic budget. 


Advantages of Two-Part Budgets 

Through this two-budget system, the time 
spent on budget matters by the city manager 
and the Council Finance Committee can be 
appreciably reduced, since the noncontrover- 
sial items are separated from the potentially 
controversial ones. At the same time, the 
agency best equipped to determine basic op- 
erating requirements, the Budget Office, keeps 
close and constant watch on items in the basic 
budget. Consequently, nine-tenths of routine 
budget needs have already been determined 
before the city manager conducts his depart- 
ment budget hearings. (The larger the city the 
more important this point is.) 

Those who may conclude that this tech- 
nique is arbitrary or misplaces budget-making 
authority should keep in mind that basic 
budget allocations are arrived at only after 
analyses and discussions with agency represent- 
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atives. Further, the city manager does review 
the divisional basic budgets, but he does not 
dwell on them or render minor budget deci- 
sions, as would be the case if such questions 
had not been resolved already between the 
division and the Budget Office on the basis of 
established policies. 

More importantly, department directors 
and division heads may submit any budget 
request in the supplemental budget, where it 
will get careful consideration by the city 
manager and the Finance Committee. The 
budget document submitted to the Council 
by the city manager contains all agency 
budget requests whether he has approved 
them or not. The Finance Committee there- 
fore has the complete “budget picture.” There 
are no restrictions on reporting or discussion. 
Department directors and division heads can 
openly discuss with the Finance Committee 
requests disapproved by the city manager. 
While the Finance Committee is not likely to 
overrule the city manager in favor of the 
agency by approving items he disallowed, there 
is unrestricted communication on budget 
thinking and needs, with salutary results.® 

The separate determination of basic budget 
requirements enhances the possibility of “tight 
but right” budgeting. That the Budget Office 
has kept the lid tight is illustrated by the 
small sums remaining unspent at the end of 
each fiscal year. Normally, the amount re- 
maining in the 122 appropriation accounts of 
the general fund (98 departmental and 24 
nondepartmental) at the close of the fiscal 
year is about 0.5 per cent of the total general 
fund appropriation, which this year is just 
under $41,250,000. Budgeting this closely, we 
believe, is not common in a municipality the 


*Purchasing Director Krieg supports these argu- 
ments for two-part budgeting in his comments on 
this article. 


size of Cincinnati (565,000) or with such a 
large general fund budget. 

When basic budget requirements are estab- 
lished in advance, the city manager begins 
budget hearings knowing how much it will 
cost to provide established services consistent 
with past decisions and experience and know- 
ing total estimated income. The difference be- 
tween the two can guide consideration of the 
supplemental budget requests. It is assumed 
that basic needs would have to be met before 
requests in the supplemental budget are 
granted. 

Inclusion of all these requests ensures atten- 
tion and examination, even publicity. Depart- 
ment directors and division heads are officially 
on record for what they believe is needed. 
The city manager, himself, may use the sup- 
plemental budget as a means of informing the 
Council of budgetary problems. A budget doc- 
ument prepared in this fashion will yield ac- 
curate and interesting information far longer 
than the budget year for which it was pre- 
pared. 


Conclusion 


That performance budgeting has demon- 
strated its superiority to former. systems is no 
longer a debatable point as we examine it 
after a decade of experience and experimenta- 
tion. That it has been an important contribu- 
tion to the public administrator as a mana- 
gerial tool and as a better public reporting 
instrument of budgetary needs and future 
plans is readily acknowledged. Still debatable, 
however, are the comparative merits of the 
various techniques necessary to put the con- 
cept to productive use. This should neither 
surprise nor discourage anyone. Nor should 
it be used as an excuse for delaying the erec- 
tion of the framework within which perform- 
ance budgeting operates. 


Definition: Fair and Equitable = All the Traffic Will Bear 


“. . . The rate increase had no appreciable effect on the economy as 
a whole and no significant impact on the users of third class bulk mail 


generally.” 


Commenting . .. , Mr. Summerfield said, “This study confirms the 
conclusions of the Post Office Department that the 1958 increases in bulk 
third class mail rates were fair and equitable.” 


—Post Office Department press release No. 97, April 1, 1960. 
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tool to help us understand organiza- 

tional behavior because it asks and sug- 
gests answers to the question of how the or- 
ganization achieves its objectives. How are the 
energies of its members directed along desired 
channels? While organizations are designed to 
gain certain large ends, they must enlist in- 
struments of motivation and direction to over- 
come the individual goals of their members. 
Authority is a crucial element in this equa- 
tion, particularly if it is defined to include 
the ideas of reward and reciprocity. 

One view of the relations between organiza- 
tional leaders and their followers assumes that 
compliance with authority is in some way re- 
warding to the individual and that each par- 
ticipant plays an active role in defining and 
accepting authority—not merely in some ideal- 
istic sense but in operational terms. This 
might be called a “transactional” view of au- 
thority.1 Organizational behavior, in this view, 
consists of individual bargaining. But it is not 
bargaining in the static sense of equilibrium 
theory, which explains participation as the re- 
sult of a rough balance between the individ- 
ual’s contributions to the organization and the 
psychic and economic compensations he re- 
ceives in return. This theory implies that the 
organization and the individual independently 


T concept of authority provides a useful 


NOTE: This essay is a revised version of a chapter 
to appear in Sidney Mailick and Edward Van Ness 
(eds.), Organization and Administrative Theory (Pren- 
tice-Hall, 1960). 

1This conception of authority is similar to Barn- 
ard’s permissive concept, but it incorporates more lim- 
itations on the individual’s influence over those who 
exercise authority, and it attempts to set down the 
bases upon which authority will be accepted. C. I. 
Barnard, Functions of the Executive (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1938). 


> Few if any organizations operate without someone 
telling someone else what to do (though an order 
may be subtly conveyed, by a question or even a 
look). How a person responds to authority depends 
on his upbringing, his perceptiveness, the situation, 
and the boss, according to this analysis. Four basic 
premises on which subordinates accept authority 
are analyzed here. An understanding of these 
premises probably can contribute to an administra- 
tor’s effectiveness both in everyday operations and 
in planning his basic organization. 


decide what kinds of concessions each is will- 
ing to make in sharing authority or in deter- 
mining the work contract. In the transactional 
view, the individual is intrinsically involved 
in the authority process. One can have equi- 
librium in an organization without having 
this kind of reciprocity among individuals at 
different levels in the hierarchy. 


What Authority Is 


Authority can be defined as the capacity to 
evoke compliance in others. We are here con- 
cerned with formal organizations as systems 
in which interpersonal relations are structured 
in terms of the prescribed authority of the 
actors. Of course positions of authority de- 
velop even in so-called informal organization, 
as William F. Whyte and others have shown.? 

One major proposition of the transactional 
view of authority is that it is reciprocal. This 
idea stems in part from the psychological the- 
ory of perception, which tells us that reality 
is not some fixed entity but is defined by each 
individual’s perception; it is relative. The way 
B defines the cues he has received from A 
determines their meaning for him and _ his 
reply. How close B comes to A’s intended 


* Whyte, Street Corner Society (University of Chi- 
cago, 1958, revised edition). Those interested in field 
research will find Whyte’s appendix on the research 
methods used in this study fascinating. 
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meaning depends on chance and how many 
related values A and B share, as well as how 
precisely they express themselves. Individuals 
impute different meanings to the same situa- 
tions, reflecting their own personality struc- 
tures. 

Authority, too, is not a static, immutable 
quality that some people have while others do 
not. Rather, it is a subtle interrelationship 
whose consequences are defined by everyone 
concerned. The process is reciprocal because 
each actor tries to anticipate the reaction of 
all participants before he acts. A gaming proc- 
ess occurs in which each actor asks himself, “If 
I do this, what will X’s reaction be, and in 
turn, what will my response to his assumed 
reaction be?” 

In ovganizations, one’s perceptions of the 
authority enjoyed by others as well as by one- 
self is thus a critical variable. Experimental 
evidence supports this conclusion: As Lippitt 
found: 


1. a group member is more likely to accept di- 
rect attempts to influence him from a person he 
defines as powerful, and 

2. the average group member will tend to initi- 
ate deferential, approval-seeking behavior toward 
persons seen as more powerful than himself.* 


We may conclude that in the highly struc- 
tured authority system of the typical big or- 
ganization such reactions to authority are 
especially likely. This proposition will be de- 
veloped further after the process of validating 
authority is considered. 


The Legitimation Process 
The process by which authority is accepted 
may be called legitimation, which is roughly 
synonymous with “sanctioned” or “validated.” 


It usually occurs when the individual is inte-— 


grated into a society or a group, when he ac- 
cepts its norms and values. 

That authority must be legitimated is ex- 
plicit in Barnard’s conclusion that it can 
rarely be imposed from above but becomes 
viable only through the acceptance of those 
exposed to it.‘ Obviously, the social context 
including the mission and traditions of the 
organization, its program, the relative influ- 
ence of the actors, and the way each behaves 


*R. Lippitt, N. Polansky, and S. Rosen, “The Dy- 
namics of Power,” 5 Human Relations 44-50 (No. 1, 
1952). 

* Op. cit., pp. 163-169. 


affects the process of legitimation. However, 
the specific conditions under which authority 
will be accepted or rejected remain to be iso- 
lated by careful research. Superficially, we can 
assume that in highly disciplined organiza- 
tions such as the Marine Corps, the legitima- 
tion process becomes virtually automatic, re- 
flecting the Corps’ traditions, volunteer char- 
acter, and the high degree of commitment 
among its members. Turning to the other end 
of the continuum, the university or the re- 
search organization, the process becomes highly 
diffused and unstructured, with professional 
values competing for legitimation with hier- 
archical authority.5 

Personality is another variable that affects 
legitimation. One suspects that in most cases 
it reinforces legitimation as a result of the so- 
cialization process mentioned above. A recent 
study® illustrates the effects of this element. 
Personality tests’ were given 54 male univer- 
sity students to determine their attitudes to- 
ward authority. Then the students were asked 
to perform a simple task, with the instruction 
that they could stop whenever they wished. 
However, when the student did stop, the re- 
searcher immediately asked, “Don’t you want 
to do some more?” Some gave in to what the 
researcher seemed to want and continued; 
others refused to go on. By and large, the 
personality tests of those who went on revealed 
a general tendency to accept authority, and 
vice versa. 

Such variations in the legitimation process 
in different organizations and among different 
individuals complicate its analysis. Moreover, 
the values of the observer also interfere. As 
Herbert Simon concludes, “Authority that is 
viewed as legitimate is not felt as coercion or 
manipulation, either by the man who exer- 
cises it or by the man who accepts it. Hence, 
the scientist who wishes to deal with issues of 
manipulation that are sometimes raised in 
human relations research must be aware of his 
own attitudes of legitimacy. ... If he re- 
gards the area of legitimate authority as nar- 
row, many practices will appear to him co- 


*N. Kaplan, “The Role of the Research Adminis- 
trator,” 4 Administrative Science Quarterly 20-42 (June, 
1959). 

*J. Block and J. Block, “An Interpersonal Experi- 
ment on Reactions to Authority,” 5 Human Rela- 
tions 91-98 (1952). 

* Both thematic apperception tests and the Berkeley 
ethnocentrism scale were used. 
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ercive or manipulative that would not seem 
so with a broader criterion of legitimacy.’’® 
These variations are further complicated by 
the fact that authority has several bases of le- 
gitimation. While authority may appear to 
rest upon his formal role, an executive's reli- 
ance upon this formal position for legitima- 
tion of his leadership is usually a confession 
of weakness. Authority seems more likely to be 
a contingent grant, received initially as part 
of formal position but requiring nourishment 
from other kinds of legitimation as well. 


Four Bases of Legitimation 


Four bases of legitimation may be sug- 
gested: technical expertise, formal role, rap- 
port, and a generalized deference to authority. 
They are, of course, intermixed in most situa- 
tions. Each ramifies the other, although the 
relative weight of each varies among types 
of organizations. My purpose here is not an 
exhaustive analysis of each basis of legitima- 
tion but rather a brief, exploratory outline 
which may be useful in conceptualizing au- 
thority in an operating situation. 


Legitimation by Expertise 

For a variety of historical and cultural rea- 
sons technical skill and professional attitudes 
are perhaps the most pervasive criteria for 
validating authority in the United States, i.e., 
many persons accept the authority of compe- 
tent persons simply because they are compe- 
tent. In this country, equality of opportunity 
has always been an ideal; ability to do the 
job has been widely accepted as the only moral 
basis for selection. Our pragmatic approach to 
getting a job done, never impeded by a rigid 
class system, reinforces this moral conviction. 

Respect for the superior’s expertise as a 
source of validating his authority is particu- 
larly effective where his expertise is the same 
as that of his subordinate’s only greater. This 
source of legitimation has been strengthened 
by specialization, which, in turn, has been re- 
inforced by the professionalization process.® 


*“Authority” in C. Arensberg (ed.), Research in In- 
dustrial Human Relations (Harper & Brothers, 1957), 
p. 106. Simon posits four bases for accepting authority: 
confidence (technical skill); social approval; sanctions; 
and legitimation. Legitimation is thus used in a dif- 
ferent, and more restricted sense than here. 

*For an inquiry into this problem see Robert V. 
Presthus, “The Social Bases of Organization,” 38 So- 
cial Forces 103-109 (December, 1959). 


Legitimation by Formal Position 

There are some indications that formal role 
is.becoming more significant as a basis for the 
legitimation of authority. In big organizations, 
authority is structured to insure control by 
limiting information, centralizing initiative, 
restricting access to decision-making centers, 
and generally controlling the behavioral al- 
ternatives of members. The formal allocation 
of authority is also reinforced by various psy- 
chological inducements, including status sym- 
bols, rewards, and sanctions. Such differential 
allocations of status, income, and authority 
have important objectives and consequences 
other than as personal rewards for loyal and 
effective service. They provide a battery of 
cues or signals for the entire organization; 
they provide the framework for personal trans- 
actions; they communicate appropriate behav- 
ior and dramatize its consequences. In brief, 
such signals define and reinforce authority. 

In addition to these structural. and psycho- 
logical instruments, the traditions and the 
mission of the organization are important con- 
ditioning factors. Business organizations ex- 
hibit a high potential for validating authority 
mainly in terms of hierarchy; military organ- 
izations are similar, although there is some 
evidence that technical expertise is assuming a 
larger role as warfare and weapons become 
more scientific and complex.!® There is also 
some evidence that the great size and special- 
ization of modern organizations are forcing a 
greater reliance upon legitimation by formal 
role, even in research and educational organi- 
zations where legitimation by expertise has 
been traditional. The bureaucratization of re- 
search which attends the huge grants of gov- 
ernment and the big foundations provides 
some evidence. 

Still, in most organizations a conflict usually 
exists between formal position and expertise 
as bases for authority. In organizations with 
many functional areas this conflict is aggra- 
vated because the generalist at the top can 
rarely be expert in more than one or two func- 
tional areas. Thus he will be denied the legiti- 
mation of expertise by those in other fields. 


*See Morris Janowitz, “Changes in Organizational 
Authority: The Military Establishment,” 3 Adminis- 
trative Science Quarterly 473-493 (March, 1959). 

“C. Wright Mills, The Sociological Imagination 
(Oxford University Press, 1959); Dwight MacDonald, 
The Ford Foundation (Reynal & Co., 1956). 
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He may also experience conflict between his 
generalist role and his identification with a 
functional area. In universities, for example, 
it is well known that the department which 
represents the substantive field of an incoming 
president is bound to rise. When the inevita- 
ble occurs, other departments emphasize le- 
gitimation by expertise in an effort to buttress 
their claims for equality. 


We can safely conclude that the problems . 


of authority are aggravated by the tendency 
of individuals to validate authority on the 
basis of competence in their own fields and 
to thus look to different reference groups for 
models for their own behavior. This condi- 
tion has important consequences for loyalty 
to the organization, acceptance of its rules and 
traditions, and for the direction of profes- 
sional energy. Gouldner has divided individ- 
uals into two role types, “cosmopolitans” and 
“locals,” according to the bases upon which 
they grant authority.’* As the term suggests, 
“cosmopolitans” have an outward orientation; 
their major loyalty and energy are directed 
toward their profession, and their activities 
are aimed at gaining national prominence in 
their field. “Locals,” on the other hand, are 
oriented toward the organization with which 
they happen to be associated; they express 
great loyalty toward it, accept its major val- 
ues, justify its policies, and expect to carve 
out a career within it. 

Authority that attempts to rely solely upon 
formal role is thus challenged by the conflict- 
ing values and assumptions of the groups that. 
comprise large organizations. Legitimation by 
expertise suffers from a similar conflict as each 
self-conscious group strives to make its own 
skills and values supreme. Both the size and 
specialization of modern organizations aggra- 
vate this conflict. Indeed, one could probably 
construct a useful “index of anticipated con- 
flict” on the basis of the number of discrete 
functional groups contained within a given 
organization. 

The resulting stalemate among conflicting 
professions results in a power vacuum which 
the generalist soon fills, again reinforcing the 
hierarchical basis of authority. Thus, in the 
main, modern organizations are controlled by 


A. Gouldner, “Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward 
an Analysis of Latent Social Roles,” 2 Administrative 
Science Quarterly 281-306; 440-480 (December, 1957- 
March, 1958). 


generalists, reflecting their monopoly of infor- 
mation and initiative, extended tenure allow- 
ing freedom for tactical maneuver, control of 
procedural and judicial matters within the or- 
ganization, absence of any legitimate, internal 
opposition (the common one-party system) to 
the “official” policies enunciated by leaders, 


and mastery over external relations with other 
elites.18 


Legitimation by Rapport 

Democratic political theory, the conflicts be- 
tween generalists and specialists, and, one 
fears, the desire to rationalize human person- 
ality in the service of management, have com- 
bined to emphasize human relations in or- 
ganization. This emphasis also serves to blunt 
the impersonality and routinization of big 
organization. Authority, then, often will be 
legitimated on the basis of interpersonal skill 
and the work climate that executives and su- 
pervisors maintain. This process may be called 
legitimation by rapport. Our bureaucratically 
inclined economy reinforces this mechanism 
by standardizing work conditions, pay, and ca- 
reer opportunities. Sympathetic human rela- 
tions tend to become the major distinction 
among jobs. As a result, expert and hierarchi- 
cal criteria of legitimation are challenged by 
the warm personality of the boss. Research 
supports this proposition. We know that ex- 
ecutives rarely fail for lack of technical skill 
but rather for inadequate personal relations. 
More important, the acceptance of authority 
has been shown to be positively related to af- 
fection for the person exercising it: 


1. The amount of influence or authority that a 
leader attempts to exert increases with increased 
acceptance of him by the recipients; 

2. The leader's actual influence over the group 
increases with increasing acceptance of him as a 
person.14 


The same study verified the existence of le- 
gitimation by expertise. The more one’s sub- 
ordinates recognized him as an expert in their 
own specialized field, the more effective he 
was. Influence was also positively related to 
the formal role of leader. 


* Robert Michels, Political Parties: A Study of Oli- 
garchical Tendencies in Modern Democracy (The Free 
Press, 1949). 

“R. P. French and R. Snyder, “Leadership and In- 
terpersonal Power,” in D. Cartwright (ed.), Studies 
in Social Power (University of Michigan Institute for 
Social Research, 1959), pp. 118-149. 


The administrator, then, not only must be 
aware of these several bases of legitimation, he 
also must accommodate himself to the particu- 
lar basis that an individual or a group seems 
most likely to use in validating his authority 
in a given situation. 


Legitimation by a Generalized Deference 
to Authority 

Individual needs for security often result in 
a generalized deference to authority. Indeed, 
one is tempted to suggest that other sources of 
legitimation are often used as rationalizations 
for this form of legitimation. This deference, 
which often reflects distorted perceptions of 
authority, seems to fall in the category of non- 
rational behavior, or at least it seems less ra- 
tional than legitimations based upon objec- 
tive indexes such as technical skill and formal 
position. However, definitions of rationality 
must rest upon an explicit statement of the 
objectives sought. If an individual derives se- 
curity and less strained interpersonal relations 
by deferring to authority, his behavior is ra- 
tional from his standpoint. 

This basis of legitimation assumes that indi- 
vidual behavior in complex organizations may 
usefully be conceptualized as a series of reac- 
tions to authority. Its theoretical framework 
reflects Harry Stack Sullivan’s view that per- 
sonality is the result of an individual's charac- 
teristic mode of accommodating to authority 
figures over a long period of time. His belief 
that anxiety-reduction is the basic mechanism 
in such accommodations is also accepted here: 
“I believe it fairly safe to say that anybody 
and everybody devotes much of his lifetime 
and a great deal of his energy to . . . avoid- 
ing more anxiety than he already has, and if 
possible, to getting rid of some of this anxi- 
ety.”"15 

Sullivan also insists that anxiety is the ma- 
jor factor in learning by both children and 
adults. They learn to trade approval and the 
resulting reduction of anxiety for conformity 
with authority. We thus assume that individ- 
ual reactions to organizational authority are 
a form of learning. Moreover, as in all learn- 
ing, the mechanisms of perception and rein- 
forcement are operating. Complex organiza- 
tions, then, may be regarded as educational 


*“Tensions, Interpersonal and International” in H. 
Cantril (ed.), Tensions That Cause Wars (University of 
Illinois, 1950), p. 95- 
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institutions whose systems of authority, status, 
and goals provide clear stimuli for their mem- 
bers.1¢ 

Pavlov was among the first to note that 
anxious people acquire conditioned responses 
with unusual speed. Eysenck reports a study 
in which normal individuals required 25, rep- 
etitions of a nonsense syllable accompanied by 
a buzzer before a conditioned response was es- 
tablished, while anxiety neurotics required 
only 8 repetitions.!7 Research on the effects of 
different anxiety loadings would require fur- 
ther specification of organizational role types 
in terms of their reactions to authority. It 
seems reasonable to assume that a certain 
amount of anxiety is conducive to organiza- 
tional socialization, while too heavy a load 
may result in dysfunctional reactions to au- 
thority.18 

These considerations suggest some limita- 
tions of the “permissive” concept of authority 
which holds that subordinates play the major 
role in legitimating organizational authority. 
Basically, this concept seems to overstate the 
amount of discretion enjoyed by the recipient 
of a superior’s order. It underestimates the 
disparities in power between any given indi- 
vidual and the organization’s leaders. But 
more important, it neglects the behavioral 
effect of a lifetime of learned deference to au- 
thority and the psychological gains attending 
such behavior. If Sullivan is correct, the indi- 
vidual is trained from infancy to defer to the 
authority of parents, teachers, executives, and 
leaders of various kinds. He develops over 
time a generalized deference to authority, 
based upon such socialization and its compen- 
sations. 

Legitimation by deference appears excep- 
tionally compelling in an organizational mi- 
lieu where the location of authority and the 
symbols that define it are clear. Unlike many 
groups, big organizations are authoritative mi- 
lieux; influence—evoking compliance without 
the backing of sanctions—is not really the pri- 
mary ingredient in interpersonal affairs. As 


“For a detailed analysis of organizational behavior 
in a psychological context, see my forthcoming The 
Organizational Society. 

“HH. J. Eysenck, The Psychology of Politics (Praeger, 
1954), pp. 260-261; O. H. Mowrer, “Anxiety Reduc- 
tion and Learning,” 27 Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology 497-516 (1940). 

“See footnotes g and 6, T. Leary, Interpersonal 
Diagnosis of Personality (Ronald Press Co., 1957). 
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Wright Mills says, organizations are systems of 
roles graded by authority. Titles, income, ac- 
cessibility, size and decor of office, secretarial 
buffers, and degree of supervision are the stim- 
uli that validate such authority. They provide 
cues that define interpersonal relations, limit 
alternatives, and inhibit spontaneity. The de- 
gree to which authority is institutionalized is 
suggested by the fact that whereas the indi- 
viduals who occupy the formal roles may 
change, the system of authority relationships 
persists, again reinforcing deference toward 
the holder of the formal position. 

It is a safe generalization, too, that most in- 
dividuals tend to accept group judgments in 
return for the psychic satisfaction of being in 
the majority and winning the group’s ap- 
proval.’® Organizations are composed of a 
congeries of such groups and subhierarchies, 
each bound together by authority, mission, 
and interest to form a microcosm of the larger 
system. Each has its own power structure in 
which its leaders enjoy considerable discretion 
in dealing with their own subordinates al- 
though they are often nonleaders when viewed 
from a larger perspective.2° This devolution 
of power has important consequences for le- 
gitimation. Discipline is insured since the life 
chances of those in each group are determined 
largely by the representations made on their 
behalf by their leaders. Organizational au- 
thority is transmitted downward by the sub- 
leaders, reinforcing their own authority and 
status by the opportunity to demonstrate the 
loyalty and dispatch with which they carry 
out higher policy. 

Role conflict may occur here between the 
leader’s personal and his organizational role. 
He simultaneously must promote the larger 
goals of the organization yet maintain equi- 


See, for example, the well-known experiments of 
Sherif and Asch, reported in M. Sherif, Outline of 
Social Psychology (Harper & Brothers, 1952) and S. E. 
Asch, Social Ps.chology (Prentice-Hall, 1952). 

”E. Stotland, “Peer Groups and Reactions to Power 
Figures,” in D. Cartwright (ed.), Studies in Social 
Power, pp. 53-68; W. G. Bennis and H. A. Shepard, 
“A Theory of Group Development,” 9 Human Rela- 
tions 415-437 (November, 1956). 
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librium in his group by defending those group 
objectives which are not the same as the or- 
ganization’s. He will sometimes be caught be- 
tween the conflicting demands of hierarchy - 
and technical skill; here, his own identifica- 
tion with a professional field may aggravate 
such conflicts, making it more difficult to meet 
the organizational claims implicit in his for- 
mal position.” For example, formal budget 
requirements which seem to impede the work 
of a research group may nevertheless be irn- 
portant to the goal of the larger organization. 
At other times conflicting goals or policies 
within the larger organization make role con- 
flict almost certain. This problem is nicely 
demonstrated in prison administration where 
rehabilitation and custodial goals may be pur- 
sued in the same prison at the same time, re- 
sulting in role conflict among those dealing 
directly with the prisoners.2? But where the 
organization’s policies are consistent, we may 
safely assume that its groups will often play 
an active role in legitimating them, particu- 
larly when their leaders have been “sold” on 
their rationality. 


Conclusions 


In sum, authority seems to grow out of 
a dynamic, reciprocal relationship between 
leader and led, in which the values, percep- 
tions, and skills of followers play a critical 
role in defining and legitimating the author- 
ity of organizational leaders. Acceptance of 
authority rests essentially upon four interlock- 
ing bases: the technical expertise of the 
leader; his formal role or position in the or- 
ganization’s hierarchy; his rapport with sub- 
ordinates or his ability to mediate their indi- 
vidual needs for security and recognition; and 
the subordinates’ generalized deference toward 
authority, reflecting in turn the process of so- 
cialization. 


"A. Etzioni, “Authority Structure and Organiza- 
tional Effectiveness,” 4 Administrative Science Quar- 
terly 436 67 (June, 1959). 

=D. R. Cressey, “Contradictory Directives in Com- 
plex Organizations,” Ibid., pp. 1-19. 
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separate, incompatible, and even antago- 

nistic personnel systems in the world—a 
personal rank system centering attention on 
the individual and his qualifications, title, 
and status opposed by a job-oriented system 
concentrating attention on distinctions in job 
levels with little regard for the persons filling 


I is a widely held belief that there are two 


the jobs. The British Civil Service, the U. S.- 


Foreign Service, and military personnel plans 
often are cited as examples of the first system. 
The typical U. S. and Canadian civil service 
plans are considered to be examples of the 
second. 

There is much evidence, however, that the 
differences are becoming smaller in the United 
States and that, in many essentials, placement 
systems centering on rank-in-the-man and 
those centering on rank-in-the-job are now 
similar. Our experience demonstrates, for ex- 
ample, that a career service (in which young 
people are brought into the organization to re- 
main and advance throughout their working 
lives) is possible in job-oriented systems and, 
in fact, is thriving in many federal agencies. 
Under good personnel management in either 
system, the rank of the man matches the rank 
of his job. 

Recent studies of public personnel prac- 
tices recognize that characteristics of the two 
systems generally are mixed, and O. Glenn 
Stahl concludes: “The proper balance be- 
tween the position-oriented person-ori- 
ented approaches will continue for some time 


NOTE: The writer gratefully acknowledges many 
constructive criticisms of the first draft of this article 
by staff members of the U. S. Civil Service Commission, 
particularly James J. McGurrin. This does not neces- 
sarily imply their endorsement of the conclusions 
reached. 
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> In ten years, two-thirds of the 1,000 top-ranking 
federal career officials will be eligible for retire- 
ment. Municipal manpower needs are sufficiently 
threatening that The Ford Foundation and Ameri- 
can Municipal Association have launched a $500,- 
ooo study of the subject. 

In seeking high-level management and _profes- 
sional personnel, should we continue to emphasize 
staffing the individual job or stress career channels 
for capable personnel? In the extensive debates 
taking place on these questions, it is generally 
assumed that American civil service systems staff 
the job and that little career staffing is possible 
within this framework. Here, we are shown that the 
two systems can be combined and that the Federal 
Civil Service has moved a long way toward career 
Staffing though retaining its basic job-centered sys- 
tem. 

Federal efforts to get the best of both worlds 
seem readily applicable to state and local personnel 
systems. 


to be one of the challenging problems of pub- 
lic personnel administration.”? 


Comparison of the Two Systems 


Listed below are advantages often cited for 
“rank-in-the-man,” not necessarily inherent 
but tending to emerge from it. 


1, Original recruitment of persons of broad gen- 
eral competence for advancement in lifetime 
careers, rather than recruitment of persons of 
specific competence to fill immediate vacancies. 

. Less emphasis on specialized experience or 
training for initial selection and for later ad- 
vancement in the service. 

. Systematic training for higher responsibilities. 

. Ability of administrators to assign personnel to 
a wide variety of posts, of higher or lower status 
than normally required by the personal rank of 
the members, without change in rank or com- 
pensation. 


1Public Personnel Administration, Fourth Edition 
(Harper & Brothers, 1956), pp. 174-182. See also Nor- 
man John Powell, Personnel Administration in Gov- 
ernment (Prentice-Hall, 1956), pp. 345-349- 
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. Agreement by the member to accept any type of 
assignment in any location. 

. Careful screening for promotion (above the 
lower ranks) and often “selection out” for those 
who fail of promotion. 


Military staffing, for example, displays these 
“personal rank” advantages. Young men of 
high general competence are carefully se- 
lected, given broad training for the military 
profession, and commissioned as ensigns or 
second lieutenants. Thus they achieve per- 
sonal rank on the lowest step of a career lad- 
der. They may be given a variety of assign- 
ments without changes in personal rank. After 
suitable experience and further systematic 
training, they are advanced to successively 
higher ranks until they reach a point in mid- 
career where selection for advancement be- 
comes a matter of intense competition with 
their peers. Such selections are on a service- 
wide basis by a board of senior officers who 
have access to detailed service records and fit- 
ness reports. Members who fail of selection 
for advancement may be retained for several 
years, or, as they approach retirement age, 
they may be “selected out” on a pension. 

Now, for comparison purposes, we turn to 
an example of the opposite approach—that 
part of the U. S. Federal Civil Service that op- 
erates under the Classification Act (for brevity 
called the Federal Civil Service from here on). 
The Second Hoover Commission described it 
as clearly rank-in-the-job: “The Civil Service 
System emphasizes positions, not people. Jobs 
are classified, ranked, rated, and their compen- 
sation determined on the bland assumption 
that they can always be filled like so many 
jugs, merely by turning the tap.’* 

But surprisingly, this prototype of the job- 
rank system has many of the personal-rank 
advantages. Let us compare current practice 
in the Federal Civil Service with these six ad- 
vantages of personal-rank listed above. 


1. Recruitment for Lifetime Careers 


In the Federal Civil Service we find two 
kinds of staffing patterns—“program staffing,” 
when already trained and experienced per- 
sons are recruited for specific assignments 
above the entrance level without much regard 


2U. S. Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, Personnel and Civil Serv- 
ice: A Report to the Congress (U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1955), pp. 37-38. 
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to their potential for future advancement, and 
“career staffing,” when persons of high general 
competence but without advanced training or 
experience are recruited for lifetime careers 
with the expectation that they will be devel- 
oped for promotion by further training and 
rotational assignments.* 

The Federal Civil Service has been thought 
of as relying largely on program staffing. But 
in 1956 the Civil Service Commission found 
from a 30-day sample survey of promotions in 
the competitive civil service (excluding the 
postal service) that there were 22 promotions 
per 1,000 employees compared to 19 outside 
appointments. In the middle ranks of the clas- 
sified service, from which managerial-profes- 
sional employees might be expected to come, 
there were 25 promotions per 1,000 for GS-8 
through 11 employees, 21 per 1,000 for GS-12 
and up. Almost surely, the outside appoint- 
ments in GS-12 or higher positions were fewer 
than 19 per 1,000. Each employee being pro- 
moted to GS-11 or above had entered the serv- 
ice, on the average, more than 6 grades below 
the grade to which he was promoted. The 
Federal Civil Service, then, is operating to a 
considerable extent on a career staffing basis, 
according to this sample. 

A somewhat related conclusion was reached 
by the personnel task force of the Second . 
Hoover Commission after making a sample 
survey of the careers of top federal officials: 
“It appears then that several older agencies 
have developed their own career systems.” 

There are numerous examples of career 
services which flourish under the formal posi- 
tion classification plan of the Federal Civil 
Service—for example, the Forest Service of the 
Department of Agriculture, the Geological 
Survey and National Park Service of the De- 
partment of the Interior, the National Bureau 
of Standards of the Department of Commerce, 
and the Ammunition Inspector Group in 
Army Ordnance. Some of these go back many 
years and are almost as complete a career sys- 
tem as the U. S. Foreign Service or the mili- 
tary staff system. Furthermore, the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has urged agencies without 
career staffing plans to consider their advan- 

* This concept of program staffing vs. career staffing 
comes from the writings of Paul David, most recently 


with Ross Pollock in Executives for Government (The 
Brookings Institution, 1957), pp. 46-66. 
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tages. Thus it seems that a formal position 
classification plan does not prevent the growth 
of a career staffing plan. 

At the same time, the point should be made 
that program staffing, too, has its advantages 
in appropriate situations: to man a new pro- 
gram, to provide needed specialists, or to re- 
vitalize a career leadership group. 

It is true that the examples given above 
emphasize careers within one federal bureau— 
comparatively unifunctional and homogene- 
ous—rather than across departmental lines. 
But apparently to an increasing extent, ca- 
reers in the Federal Civil Service are being 
pursued across departmental lines, especially 
in staff activities such as personnel and budget 
administration. In several ways the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission tries to aid the process. De- 
partmental placement officers meet every week 
in Washington to exchange information on 
vacancies and available candidates.5 A roster 
maintained in the Commission’s Examining 
Division lists the records of most federal per- 
sonnel officials for referral to agencies having 
appropriate vacancies. A similar roster of fed- 
eral scientists and engineers at GS-13 and 
above was established recently at the request 
of the President’s Committee on Engineers 
and Scientists for Federal Government Pro- 
grams. About 22,000 names are listed; some 
6,000 referrals have been made. 

Nevertheless, more could certainly be done 
to supplement the efforts of individuals to find 
careers on a goverhmentwide basis. One val- 
iant effort of the past was the Commission’s 
Interdepartmental Placement Service, a punch- 
card roster of all federal employees (except the 
postal service). Established in 1940, the IPS 
recorded the qualifications of nearly a million 
employees and referred names on request to 
federal agencies. But wartime turnover be- 
came so rapid that the job of maintaining cur- 
rent records bogged down, and the unit was 
therefore abolished.® 

Another effort, though on a much smaller 
scale, was the “Federal Administrator” writ- 
ten test conducted during the Korean emer- 


*U. S. Civil Service Commission, Career Staffing—A 
Method of Manpower Planning (U. S. Government 
Printing Office, 1956). 

Clyde C. Hall, “Interdepartmental Placement,” 11 
Personnel Administration 14-17 (May, 1949). 

*W. P. Lehman, “The Interdepartmental Placement 
Service,” 4 Personnel Administration 1-7 (November, 
1941). 


gency to identify administrative talent in 
nondefense agencies for referral to defense ac- 
tivities. Some 4,700 employees at GS-12 and 
above completed the test. A number of the 
higher-scoring candidates were transferred to 
defense agencies as a result of this program.” 

A recent small-scale study shows some hope- 
ful results. Since January 1950 the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission has appointed g2 junior man- 
agement assistants (now called management 
interns) to its own staff. By late 1959 (with ex- 
actly one decade of experience), 33 had trans- 
ferred to other federal agencies, g1 still worked 
for the Commission, and 28 had left the fed- 
eral service. As regrettable as the loss of 33 
trained and able people might be to the Com- 
mission, the net result for a government career 
service is healthy.® 

In March, 1960 the Commission announced 
the establishment of a new Office of Career 
Development placed directly under the Com- 
mission’s Executive Director. This was in re- 
sponse to memoranda from the President and 
his Special Assistant for Personnel Manage- 
ment requesting the Commission to assist in 
devising methods for better executive selec- 
tion and development in the career service. 
One of the planned actions is the establish- 
ment of an inventory of career executive tal- 
ent at the top levels to give placement as- 
sistance to agency heads. Here, at last, may be 
a workable answer to the problem of facilitat- 
ing interdepartmental transfer of federal 
executives. 


2. Less Emphasis on Specialized Experience 
or Training 

This is virtually a corollary of the first 
point. The Federal Service Entrance Examina- 
tion and particularly its management intern 
option provide good examples of a calculated 
effort to select potential generalists in the field 
of public administration. By planned training 
and rotational assignments the new recruits 
are prepared for higher level responsibilities. 
The formal position classification system does 


*Milton M. Mandell, “Obtaining Administrative 
Personnel for Defense Agencies,” 16 Public Adminis- 
tration Review 269-271 (Autumn, 1956). 

*Valid conclusions on career opportunities in the 
Federal Civil Service are difficult to reach because 
of the lack of a systematic data-collection plan which 
would show current rates of promotions and transfers 
by occupation, grade, and agency (preferably by edu- 
cational attainment). The few sample surveys cited 
merely dipped into the vast unknown. 
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not hamper this effort. In fact, by clearly de- 
lineating the various occupations to be found 
in the service, the classification plan helps 
point out the administrative fields such as 
budgeting, personnel, public relations, and 
program management into which potential 
generalists can be systematically rotated on 
their way up the ladder. 

By executive development and training 
agreements, the Civil Service Commission en- 
courages agencies to break down the walls be- 
tween job specialties and allow employees to 
broaden their experience. For example, a sci- 
entist who shows an aptitude for administra- 
tion can be moved into a personnel or budget 
job, despite his lack of formal qualifications, 
to prepare him for supervisory duties in his 
own field of science.® 

The Army and particularly its Ordnance 
Corps have taken the leadership in showing 
how related specialized occupations can be 
combined into larger career fields to strengthen 
the career staffing concept for Army civilians 
and develop generalists in addition to special- 
ists. For example, the narrow occupations of 
auditing, cost accounting, budgeting, manage- 
ment analysis, and progress reporting can be 
combined into the broad career field of comp- 
trollership, with freedom of movement among 
these specialties for competent trainees.!° 


3. Systematic Training for Advancement 

Though some federal agencies have long 
trained their employees for career advance- 
ment, many could not use outside teaching 
institutions until July 1958 when the Gov- 
ernment Employees Training Act clearly 
authorized and even directed agency heads to 
map out training programs in addition to en- 
couraging employee self-development. How- 
ever, few federal agencies now provide the 
systematic training for civilians that military 
officers have at many stages of their careers. 

One recent development under the new 
Training Act is highly encouraging. The Civil 
Service Commission now publishes informa- 


* For additional discussion on specialization, see Har- 
old H. Leich, “Job Specialization in the Federal Serv- 
ice—Good or Bad?” 20 Personnel Administration 28-35, 
(March-April, 1957). 

Department of the Army, Planning and Develop- 
ing Civilian Career Programs (December 10, 1959). See 
also Truman Benedict and LaRoy J. Bove, “The 
Career Cone: A Visual Planning Tool,” 20 Public 
Personnel Review 138-144 (April, 1959). 
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tion on agency training programs in the Wash- 
ington area that can be opened to employees 
of other federal agencies. To an increasing ex- 
tent, the Commission is organizing its own 
courses open to selected employees of al! agen- 
cies. This activity will become a part of the 
new Office of Career Development. 


4. of 
a Assignment to Higher or 


It is a principle of good personnel manage- 


ment to make the best possible fit between the 


qualifications of the employee and the require- 
ments of his assignment. Normally we would 
not want to use a staff member in an assign- 
ment of lower rank or status than called for by 
his qualifications (his personal rank). To use 
extreme examples, an admiral does not com- 
mand a landing craft, an ambassador does not 
stamp visas. Likewise, we usually would not 
want to place a staff member in an assignment 
of higher rank or status than called for by his 
qualifications. 

Nevertheless, there are occasions when it 
makes sense to violate the “square peg-square 
hole” principle to some degree. In emergencies 
it is handy to be able to assign a person to a 
higher or lower billet than is usual for his 
rank or to move him laterally into a spot for 
which he does not have the expected quali- 
fications. 

In a military system this is easily done. But 
it can be done just as easily under the formal 
position classification plan of the Federal Civil 
Service. Administrators are authorized to “de- 
tail” employees to higher or lower grade jobs 
or laterally to jobs for which the employee is 
not formally qualified. Details may be made 
for six months without permission from the 
Civil Service Commission and can be extended 
beyond that time with Commission approval. 
Whether or not the term “detail” is used, 
other formal job classification plans have long 
provided this kind of flexibility.™ 

Some time limit on service at an inappro- 
priate grade level would seem desirable in any 
personnel system. If the emergency assignment 
goes on indefinitely, the staff member is being 
under or over paid. The military system recog- 


4 Position-Classification in the Public Service, a re- 
port submitted to the Civil Service Assembly by the 
Committee on Position-Classification and Pay Plans in 
the Public Service, Ismar Baruch, Chairman (1941), 
PP. 1$2-133- 
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nizes this and provides for “spot” promotions. 
Thus in wartime, a lieutenant who succeeded 
to command of a destroyer escort would be 
given a spot promotion to lieutenant com- 
mander for the duration of his command, even 
though his length of service would not entitle 
him to the permanent rank. 

Detailing staff members to higher grade as- 
signments is a good training device and gives 
a promising staff member a trial in a post of 
greater responsibility. If he makes good, the 
system will eventually catch up with him and 
he will receive a formal promotion to match 


his enhanced performance. On the other. 


hand, if he proves unequal to the task, he can 
be returned to his appropriate level with min- 
imum embarrassment. 

Arguing strongly for this flexibility of as- 
signing corps members to varied posts without 
loss of pay or status, the Second Hoover Com- 
mission’s Senior Civil Service proposal called 
for personal rank. Yet two pages later the re- 
port recommended that corps members be 
given higher pay when they serve in higher 
ranking positions and be returned to lower 
rates of pay in lower ranking posts.” 

A recent staff study of federal pay practices 
concluded that, while the personal contribu- 
tion of the individual should be recognized in 
his compensation, a formal “rank-in-the-man” 
system should not be used at the higher levels 
as long as job-rank is used at lower levels. The 
staff report did propose two changes to attain 
some of the objectives of a “personal rank” 
system: (1) more attention should be paid to a 
position’s long-range demands, those that can 
be expected throughout the entire cycle of the 
assignment, and (2) time limits on detail as- 
signments should be sufficiently long to meet 
management needs.18 


5. Freedom to Move Members to Any Task Anywhere 


Supposedly, the personal rank system allows 
administrators to shuffle members anywhere 
on the world chess board, but under the posi- 
tion concept the staff member must first give 
his consent to a move. The Second Hoover 
Commission used this as another argument to 


* Op. cit., p. 40 and p. 42. 

*Interdepartmental Committee on Civilian Com- 
pensation, “Report of Study, Civilian Pay Plans and 
Pay Benefits Within the Executive Branch” (1958) as 
quoted in Department of Navy, Manual for Position 
Classifiers (May, 1959), p. 24. 


support a personal rank system for the Senior 
Civil Service. 

Actually this factor of obligation to move 
has nothing to do with either the rank con- 
cept or the position concept. In the U. S. For- 
est Service, which operates under a position 
classification plan, it is a tradition of the Serv- 
ice to accept assignment wherever headquar- 
ters requests. Civil Service investigators sign a 
written agreement when hired that they will 
serve Wherever needed. There are many other 
organizations in the Federal Civil Service 
whose employees traditionally move when 
they are asked, just as military officers do. 

As a matter of legal right, a federal admin- 
istrator can ask any of his employees to move 
to an appropriate new assignment or a new lo- 
cation whether or not there is a written agree- 
ment. An employee who refuses to go can be 
discharged, although these things are usually 
settled by discussion." 

It is still true that military and foreign serv- 
ice personnel are shifted far more frequently 
than civilians in the rest of the service. The 
Congress has recognized the peripatetic nature 
of these careers and arranged government 
quarters, commissaries, and allowances for 
added expenses. More adequate arrangements 
along these lines will be needed if the Federal 
Civil Service, or parts of it, are ever to match 
the mobility of the personal rank services. 


6. Systematic Screening for Promotion 

Here is probably the area of greatest di- 
vergence between the personal rank systems 
and the Federal Civil Service as it operates to- 
day. Typical “rank-in-the-man” systems rely 
on central screening of all members of one 
rank for promotion to the next higher rank. 
In some cases “selection out” with liberal re- 
tirement benefits follows for those who are not 
selected for promotion. Under this “up or 
out” plan the entire “class” that entered to- 
gether at the bottom some years before is con- 
sidered as a unit for promotion to higher 
rank. Therefore the officer’s immediate assign- 
ment prior to consideration for promotion is 
of relatively little importance; he is assured of 
consideration on his entire record wherever 
he may be serving. 

“For a defense of the Hoover Commission recom- 
mendations against opponents of the right to reassign, 
see William Pincus, “The Opposition to the Senior 


Civil Service,” 18 Public Administration Review 324 
(Autumn, 1958). 
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In most parts of the Federal Civil Service, 
promotions are made to specific vacancies, and 
the special qualifications desirable for each 
vacancy are given considerable weight. Per- 
sons in the immediate office who have picked 
up directly-relevant experience naturally en- 
joy an advantage over their contemporaries in 
other offices who lack the special experience 
but may have far superior all-around abilities. 

This means, of course, that chance may play 
a large part in the relative progress of persons 
of equal ability. In one regional office there 
may be an unusual amount of turnover for 
several years, and anyone with moderate abil- 
ity can be pushed along as fast as the regula- 
tions allow. In another regional office of the 
same agency turnover may be exceptionally 
low in the same years, and excellent people 
may stagnate. This tendency can be partly 
overcome by a good centralized promotion 
system; the new merit promotion program re- 
cently inaugurated throughout the service re- 
quires agencies to use broad areas of con- 
sideration.’® 

Another difference between the two systems 
is that in the military services, an officer who 
is merely adequate does not remain long to 
clutter up his rank. If he is not good enough 
to be promoted he does not stay. Presumably 
all in one rank form a homogeneous group of 
“comers” on their way up the ladder. In the 
Federal Civil Service, there is less stigma in 
being passed over. The person who is not fit 
for advancement may be retained at his pres- 
ent grade for half a generation. For the indi- 
vidual, that is certainly more humane than the 
military approach, and from the social view- 
point it may represent better utilization of 
abilities, but it does not lead to the high 
morale and keen rivalry that one finds in a 
military corps. 

The Federal Civil Service career groups 
mentioned under Number 1, though usually 
providing centralized screening for promo- 
tions, have no “selection out” process. 


The Federal Civil Service, then, is moving 


*U. S. Civil Service Commission, Departmental Cir- 
cular No. 927 (January 6, 1958) and supplements. In 
an activity as vast as the federal competitive service 
no precise geographical or organizational definition of 
“broad areas of consideration” is possible, but the in- 
tent is to make them broader than they ordinarily 
have been in the past. 
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toward many of the goals for which advocates 
urge a rank-in-the-man system. The common 
targets of the two personnel systems can be 
illustrated further by showing that each pays 


attention to the rank of both the job and the 
man. 


Personal Rank in the Federal Civil Service 


Of course the very process of examining for 
a job opening in the Federal Civil Service is 
an effort to find a person who should rank 
with the job. Indeed, qualifications of candi- 
dates for the three top grades must be re- 
viewed by the Civil Service Commission as 
well as by the usual examining process. But in 
other ways, too, the job-oriented Federal Civil 
Service recognizes a rank in the man. 

Status and perquisites often are based on GS 
rank. Perhaps more significant in bringing 
“our system closer to the rank-in-the-man con- 
cept than may be generally realized”—as the 
then chairman of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion stated in 1956—is that the rank of the job 
often is adjusted upward as the capable in- 
cumbent attracts more  responsibility—the 
man’s rank, of course, rising with the job’s.1® 
Similarly, a poor incumbent can downgrade 
his job, and eventually the classification is ad- 
justed downward. 

It is true that the man and the job have not 
always meshed neatly in the Federal Civil 
Service. One reason for this may have been 
the separation until 1953 of the Commission’s 
classification and examining activities. The 
“rank-of-the-man” or examining staff had 
little contact with the “rank-of-the-job” or 
classification staff. Some individuals tried to 
bridge the gap and drafts of standards were 
exchanged, but for the most part the two staffs 
had little impact on each other. Now, both ex- 
amining and classification standards are pro- 
duced by the same staff, the Standards Divi- 
sion in the Bureau of Programs and Standards. 

To an increasing degree, new classification 
standards recognize that the phrase “qualifica- 
tion requirements” in the Classification Act is 
co-equal with the other parts of the trilogy: 
“duties, responsibilities, and qualification re- 
quirements.” For example, new standards for 
psychologists add “level of professional per- 
formance” as a classification factor. The new 


“Speech of Philip Young to the Society for Per- 
sonnel Administration, May 16, 1956. 
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attorney standards give weight to an indi- 
vidual’s stature in his professional! field as an 
element in evaluating his job. New standards 
for research scientists recognize superior quali- 
fications as they are required and applied on 
the job. Even in the clerical ranks, standards 
for stenographer and typist now provide 
higher entrance grades for recruits who do 
well on the written test, on the assumption 
that they will perform better and be able to 
do more difficult work. 

While there are still many situations where 
grades are controlled by manning tables and 
cannot be adjusted to the incumbent’s quali- 
fications, the new philosophy is coming to the 
fore, as shown in this recent statement by the 
Standards Division: 


Scientists have long recommended recognition of 
a scientist’s attainments and professional stature, 
through some sort of “rank in the man” procedure, 
in fixing grade levels for scientist positions. On the 
other hand, classifiers talk about “classifying the 
job, not the man.” Although these points of view 
appear contradictory, in the case of research scien- 
tists the conflict is more apparent than real. Re- 
search is, by definition, a particularly unlimited 
activity, which involves stepping into the unknown; 
advancing knowledge; discovering; creating; in- 
venting. . . . In such circumstances, the job that is 
actually performed is the combined result of the 
work situation, or assignment, and the individual 
capabilities of the incumbent. The “man-in-job” 
concept which considers both the capabilities which 
the incumbent brings to the job, and the extent to 
which the job situation requires him to utilize 
these capabilities, is simply a means of recognizing 
and evaluating the position which actually results 
from this combination.17 


The Position Concept in the Military 


At the same time, rank-in-the-man military 
systems make a definite effort to “put rank in 
the job,” to insure that officers are placed in 
positions suitable to their rank. This is noth- 
ing new; the systems always have started jun- 
iors in lowly assignments and advanced them 
to posts of higher responsibilities as they dem- 
onstrated increased capacity and achieved 
higher rank. 

Job analysis in the military has become all 
the more important in the space age. Millions 
of dollars have been well spent in studying mil- 


“ “Classification of Research Scientists,” Classifica- 
tion News (U. S. Civil Service Commission, November, 
1959). 
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itary assignments to insure proper matching 
of officer and assignment. This activity is pre- 
cisely what would be called’ job classification. 

How systematic this process has become in 
the military is shown by the following de- 
scription of what the Air Research and De- 
velopment Command calls “Operation Square 
Peg”: 


The system will employ a procedure for the 
matching of job profiles (job specifications) against 
the personal profiles of research and development 
officers. .. . A mechanical processing procedure 
has been devised which will produce a tabulated 
listing of officers and their qualifications who pos- 
sess the necessary codifiable mandatory and desira- 
ble qualifications for successful accomplishment of 
the job in question.18 


Personal rank as an admiral or a general is 
not the whole story to a successful military of- 
ficer. He is also deeply concerned about his 
current and future assignments and their pres- 
tige and opportunities. ““What’s my next 
command?’ said the Colonel,” as the old Army 
song has it. 

It also is important to realize that military 
personnel systems provide for program staff- 
ing in appropriate situations. The National 
Guard, the reserve systems, and the direct 
commissioning of civilians in an emergency 
are examples. 


Conclusion 


This article has tried to demonstrate that 
“job-oriented” personnel systems pay substan- 
tial attention to the personal rank of their 
members, and that, conversely, “person- 
oriented” systems pay substantial attention to 
the level and requirements of the job. 

From their beginnings, all viable personnel 
systems have paid attention both to the man 
and to his job. Some systems have occasionally 
emphasized one aspect at the expense of the 
other, but both have always been present. 

Every personnel system should study both 
the man and the job to make the best possible 
match between the two, with sufficient flexi- 
bility to allow for emergency assignments and 
with broad training for future advancement. 

The Federal Civil Service, though ap- 
proaching “rank-in-the-man” ideas of the mili- 


*“Operation Square Peg,” Engineering and Scien- 
tific Manpower Newsletter (No. 121, September 8, 
1959). 
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tary, still falls short of all its advantages, par- 
ticularly in lacking systematic training on the 
“staff college” principle, longer details to 
other jobs, job descriptions covering a longer 
work cycle, full reimbursement for the cost of 
a move, and “selection out.” 

For most of the service, the present mixture 
of career and program staffing may be a good 
solution. Certainly it would be unfortunate if 
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our civil service system became a completely 
closed one in which interchange were no 
longer possible with private enterprise, uni- 
versities, and state and local governments. 

For the top group of career executives, this 
analysis suggests that only a few additional 
evolutionary changes may provide the kind of 
plan that the Second Hoover Commission 


envisaged. 


Political Scientist's Diagnosis vs. the Administrator's 


When government operations go wrong, political scientists tend to 
blame the public administrator. If the public administrator happens to 
be a political appointee, the job he holds is put under civil service. This 
was done with the Internal Revenue Service in 1952. Its purpose was 
to get more professional administration, to increase efficiency, and to 
remove administration from politics. On the other hand when a govern- 
ment operation run by career executives goes wrong, the political scien- 
tist, and the public following, demand more responsive administration. 
Political executives are brought in. This happened with the small 
business loan function which was previously run by Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation and was moved to the Small Business Administration 
in 1953- 

The point is that too seldom does the public, or the political scientist— 
when things go wrong in government—restudy working hypotheses or take 
another look at principles. The blame is put on the failings of the 
man—the administrator. 

The public administrator is equally guilty. When things go wrong, the 
-public administrator—both political and career—rationalizes his own de- 
ficiencies. His problems could certainly not be faulty management. The 
public administrator’s problems in his own mind are the result of inap- 
plicability of working hypotheses, incorrect theories, faulty principles 


and ideas developed by and handed to the administrator by political 
scientists. 


—Joun W. GopsoLp, Regional Director, U. S. Civil Service Commission. 
Introduction to panel, 1959 Missouri Political Science Association meeting. 
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ISASTER strikes—and inevitably some ad- 
D ministrator has the central responsibility 
for directing the fight against it and the long 
process of recovery. Disasters of any magni- 
tude will involve many public, semi-public, 
and private administrators from various geo- 
graphic and functional organizations. Some- 
times the resultant administrative confusion 
and bickering seem worse than the initial 
disaster, and since “‘scapegoating” is a fre- 
quent post-disaster phenomenon, such official 
ineptitude is an open invitation to criticism. 

Due partly to a bumper crop of natural dis- 
asters and partly to the obvious need for de- 
veloping disaster-control potential to match 
the strides of military technology, there has 
been considerable study of disaster situations 
recently. 

An analysis of what disaster is further ex- 
plains the growing interest: 


In the everyday, common-sense definition, dis- 
aster is thought of as mass destruction of property 
and extensive injury and death of persons. Yet 
massive damage to property and persons on the 
battlefield is not considered a disaster. A military 
disaster occurs only when thae social organization 
of the army breaks down, or does not operate in 
an efficient or integrated manner. Clearly, the dif- 
ference between disaster and nondisaster is that 
under disaster conditions social organization in 
some ways becomes disrupted. Disaster, therefore, 
may be defined as a condition in which the estab- 
lished social life of a community or other type of 
social organization abruptly ceases to operate. 
(Form and Nosow) 
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While in some types of disasters such as 
floods, the crisis may develop gradually rather 
than abruptly, this criterion of breakdown of 
some or all aspects of normal social organiza- 
tions remains valid and central. 


It may well be that communities today are more 
vulnerable to disaster, both natural and man-made, 
than they-were formerly, because there are many 
more communities containing larger and more con- 
centrated populations. Furthermore, the highly in- 
terdependent character of contemporary commu- 
nity life means that the disruption of one of its 
many segments many bring crisis to the related 
parts. (Form and Nosow) 


Nevertheless, disaster control preparation is 
not as widespread or as effective as it should 
be, despite the likelihood that many organ- 
izations will face sudden disruption over the 
next few years even apart from the possibility 
of war. Why the indifference? Perhaps the 
literature has been at fault. Until recently it 
consisted primarily of manuals on what to 
do rather than dramatic demonstrations of 
why anything needed to be done. Further- 
more, intensive study of disaster as a social 
phenomenon is new: 


. . . disasters are, from the standpoint of most 
of the things the behavioral sciences have been in- 
terested in recently, breaks in pattern. . . . They 
are so rare in comparison with the events that 
make up the generality of human experience that 
their existence as a class is less evident than their 


abnormality with respect to other classes. (Dis- 
aster Study No. 1) 


It is just as natural for public administra- 
tors to concern themselves with the normal 
conditions of planned and directed effort 
which they seek to establish or maintain in 
their several organizations as it is for social 
scientists to be primarily concerned with the 
normal patterns and processes of social or- 
ganizations. For administrators other than 
those who have day-to-day disaster-fighting re- 
sponsibilities (such as fire and police officials), 
disasters are initially outside of their concept 
of their responsibilities because they probably 
will happen rarely. 

Nevertheless, disasters are a potentiality in 
any jurisdiction and are increasingly likely. 
The alert administrator whose unit has or 
might have general or specific disaster-fighting 
responsibilities will take all reasonable steps 
to be prepared. 


Obstacles to Preparedness 

Paradoxically, state civil defense laws dele- 
gating responsibility to civil defense leaders 
for coping with the effects of both enemy at- 
tack and major nonmilitary disasters cause 
one of our major problems. Having delegated 
the responsibility to a disaster specialist, the 
executives forget the whole thing, failing to 
provide adequate and continuing political 
and financial support. This is partly a local 
and partly a national failure. The result is 
a monstrous gap between the capabilities of 
the nominal authority “occupying the field” 
and the actual demands of the situation, even 
for peacetime disasters. 

The one unforgivable sin in disaster plan- 
ning is this “nominalism,” the assumption that 
because a handsome organization chart has 
been drawn up and some general assignments 
of responsibility have been made, disaster 
coordination is ready. It takes time, thought, 
education, and training to attain this goal, 
and it takes periodic refresher training to 
maintain the organization at a reasonable de- 
gree of readiness. These needs are intensified 
by the fairly frequent change of persons who 
have key roles in so many of our public and 
private organizations which would have a dis- 
aster-fighting responsibility. 

There is a critical need for strong leader- 
ship and continuing pressure from the top if 
the threat of disaster is to be dealt with ef- 
fectively. Such leadership can come from a 
professional administrator such as a city man- 
ager or from a chief political official or pref- 
erably from both. 

The administrator, however, faces a difficult 
problem: how much time and money should 
be devoted to disaster planning, organization, 
and training? The effects of enemy attack 
would be of such magnitude that nothing less 
than total mobilization is sufficient to meet 
the threat. This nation has not yet seen fit 
to allocate the required resources for civil de- 
fense, even though it has been clear for some 
time that such preparedness might mean the 
difference between national survival and de- 
struction and might be of major importance 
in our international relations. Regardless of 
these national policies, there remains a de- 
cision about the investment to prepare for 
disasters which are not caused by military at- 
tack. Probably this decision must depend 
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upon a realistic analysis of the risk situation 
of the particular unit of government. 

It would appear that public administrators 
generally have not taken full advantage of 
the opportunity and authority offered to 
them for disaster planning, organization, and 
training which the threat of war has provided. 
In many cases they even seem to have ignored 
the opportunity to secure federal funds for 
disaster-fighting “hardware” or obtain the 
material available through the surplus prop- 
erty program. Even if red tape has been a 
problem in such matters, the benefits are still 
available and the procedures have been in- 
creasingly simplified and clarified. 

Every unit of “general government” such 
as cities and towns, counties and states, ought 
to have an effective plan and organization for 
disaster control—an organizational answer to 
its responsibility for public safety, health, and 
welfare. Special districts and semi-public or- 
ganizations such as utilities should be appro- 
priately worked into such plans and organiza- 
tion. 

Finally, the official who honestly tries to 
assess the threat of disaster and to meet his 
responsibilities will face a number of serious 
obstacles. The very first one is to make the 
leap of the imagination to visualize his tidy 
organization and its routines drastically af- 
fected by disaster. An even greater problem 
will be to persuade his colleagues to make the 
same leap. Even fire and police officials who 
regularly deal with “little disasters” often find 
it hard to conceive of a situation in which 
such accustomed conveniences as unimpeded 
streets, ample water supplies, telephone com- 
munications, and electric power are lacking. 


The Utility of Books 


One of the best ways of breaking this “con- 
ceptual barrier” is the reading of vivid narra- 
tives of past disasters. Wallace notes in Hu- 
man Behavior in Extreme Situations that 
written material on disasters can be divided 
into three main categories: generalized nar- 
ratives of disasters; case studies in which par- 
ticular disasters are viewed with varying 
degrees of scientific method, sometimes provid- 
ing the basis for more generalized conclu- 
sions; and fiction which is based upon an ap- 


preciation of administrative organization and 
problems. 


Narratives 


In the realm of narratives two accounts of 
the San Francisco earthquake of 1906 have ap- 
peared in the last year. One-third of The 
Damnedest Finest Ruins.is devoted to gaudy 
San Francisco before the disaster. The rest 
offers interesting commentary on the disor- 
ganization of the fire department and other 
public safety agencies caused by the earth- 
quake, the utility of military units in con- 
trolling the public, and the massive relief ef- 
fort to take care of hundreds of thousands of 
homeless San Franciscans. However, the omis- 
sion of a map is inexcusable and while the 
pictures are well-chosen, they are relatively 
few in number for such an outstandingly pic- 
torial disaster. These defects are notably ab- 
sent from The Earth Shook, The Sky Burned, 
which is superior on all counts. Neither book 
deals very extensively with the disaster organ- 
ization and activities in much detail, however, 
possibly due to lack of records. 

A much more useful narrative for adminis- 
trators is The Great Bombay Explosion, which 
reports a disaster previously veiled by war- 
time censorship. Ennis carefully follows the 
development of the disaster, noting that an 
excess of politeness by three independent au- 
thorities which controlled different aspects of 
the port led to fatal indecision. Also the CD 
disaster coordination system was not available 
because the disaster was not due to enemy 
attack and CD was limited by law to such 
matters. Due to the lack of effective communi- 
cation, there were unnecessary losses because 
resources could not be used at key spots. This 
book is recommended reading for anyone 
with disaster responsibilities because it shows 
so well how procedures which are usually ef- 
fective for “emergencies” are completely in- 
adequate in a major disaster. 

The Great Tide is an official history com- 
missioned by the Essex County Council to re- 
cord in detail what happened along the east 
shore of England during the great storm tide 
in 1953—a disaster that most Americans 
thought was confined to the Netherlands. As 
in many official histories, the detail is con- 


* Manuals are available from federal, state, and local 
civil defense organizations, the American Red Cross, 
and many trade and professional organizations. 
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siderable and each hamlet has its recognition. 
The reader will stand in awe of the vast ex- 
tent of operational records which must have 
existed to make such a history possible, and 
probably it was CD experience in the Second 
World War which led to an appreciation of 
this vital aspect of disaster operations. The 
critical importance of records is generally not 
recognized in this country outside of profes- 
sional public safety units. 

Of the books reviewed here, The Great 
Tide gives by far the best picture of the des- 
perate situation of the isolated individual 
official in the middle of disaster. Because 
there had been a good deal of planning and 
organization for this type of disaster through- 
out the long English experience with the 
threat from the sea, the persistent problems of 
inadequate warning, splintered authority and 
responsibility, inadequate communications, 
and lack of coordinated disaster work are 
even more sharply underlined. While the au- 
thor does not assess these deficiencies, the 
record is clear, and there is some evidence 
that the responsible officials have now faced 
up to the need to develop a better tidal de- 
fense, warning system, and disaster operations 
structure. 

The valuable overview of the New England 
floods of 1955 presented in Flood by David 
Dempsey has been reviewed in PAR (Summer, 
1959). As Morton Kroll noted there, make- 
shift operating arrangements, the efforts of 
many small units, and the initiative of many 
individuals saved the day, but “the failure to 
plan for predictable disaster” was costly. It 
should be noted that even at this date, the 
CD disaster coordination organizations in the 
affected regions were, for a variety of reasons, 
still quite undeveloped. 

Seymour S. Weisman’s report on the Nor- 
walk, Connecticut, flood of October, 1955, 
entitled Case Study of a Flood-Stricken City, 
is somewhat intermediate between a narrative 
and a real case study. It presents a very de- 
tailed report on the governmental organiza- 
tion in Norwalk before the flood, the events 
during the disaster period, and the difficult 
postdisaster period. It has no theoretic frame- 
work of analysis and its recommendations are 
directed solely at Norwalk. It may be useful 
as a record of what may happen in an unpre- 
pared community. However, the recommen- 
dations respecting reorganization of disaster 


planning and control in Norwalk show a se- 
rious lack of understanding of this public 
safety function and are unsupported by most 
disaster theory and experience. 


Case Studies 


Most notable among the scientific case stud- 
ies are the publications of the Committee on 
Disaster Studies of the National Academy of 
Sciences-National Research Council. Numbers 
1 and 8 deal with the literature as of 1953 and 
with methodological problems. The other 
seven studies published to date are of varying 
value to administrators, since some deal with 
quite limited problems. Tornado in Worces- 
ter, already cited, is perhaps the most gen- 
erally useful one. Convergence Behavior in 
Disasters is also of great value because it dis- 
cusses the common tendency for people, ve- 
hicles, profiteers, messages, and sightseers to 
converge on any disaster scene, often in such 
numbers that rescue and recovery efforts are 
seriously hampered. All disaster planners must 
anticipate this major problem. The Effect of 
a Threatening Rumor on a Disaster-Stricken 
Community also treats a common postdisaster 
phenomenon as observed in Port Jervis, New 
Jersey, after a Delaware River flood. Happily, 
it is an instance of effective official decision 
and action. 

Tornadoes Over Texas is a comparative 
study of the response to disaster in the Texas 
cities of Waco and San Angelo, which were 
both hit by tornadoes on the same day in 1953. 
This is a very useful report for administrators 
because it deals in part with the community 
factors which led to a more successful response 
to disaster in one city than the other. It also 
is the best of those reviewed in specifying the 
difficult and complex interfunctional and in- 
terorganizational problems facing local ad- 
ministrators in the postdisaster period. Due to 
the source of support for this study, it con- 
tains more material on the reactions of indi- 
viduals affected by disaster than most adminis- 
trators can use, but it is still very worth while. 

Finally, Community in Disaster, based on 
the Flint-Beacher tornado of 1953, is the best 
combination of a case study and of general- 
ized disaster theory and organizational analy- 
sis in this group. This compact book would 
perhaps be the best single volume for state 
and local administrators who seek to under- 
stand the whole disaster problem before get- 
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ting involved in the complex details of se- 
curing preparedness. 


The value of fictional treatments of disaster 
depends, of course, upon the author’s knowl- 
edge of disaster operations. When such knowl- 
edge is evident, novels are perhaps better than 
case studies because they can report the to- 
tality of the disaster situation in a way that 
case studies never can. Furthermore, the inti- 
mate aspects of personal actions, decisions, 
and relationships can be reported with com- 
plete frankness, whereas even if this material 
were available for a case writer, it is doubtful 
that it could be used. 

There are three novels which deserve men- 
tion, although none of them are very recent. 
Two are by George Stewart: Storm presents 
the development of a major Pacific storm and 
its effects on the West Coast; Fire concerns the 
“life and death” of a major forest fire in the 
California mountains. Both books are excep- 
tionally good in presenting the factor of per- 
sonality in disaster administration as well as 
in emphasizing the complex factors which 
make for success and failure in disaster op- 
erations. And both books are absorbing read- 
ing to boot. 

The third novel, Tomorrow, provides a fic- 
tional comparison of the effects of atomic 
attack upon two neighboring cities. While the 
military technology is that of the relatively 
primitive atomic weapons rather than the 
vastly more powerful fusion weapons of to- 
day, the book ably relates the disaster fighting 
capacity of one city which had developed a 
reasonably effective CD organization with 
the utter chaos in its sister city which ignored 
the danger and paid the price. 


To Feel Disaster 


Books can communicate only what the 
reader is willing and able to take from them. 
Whether administrators can read these books 
and then “feel in their guts” how it might be 
in their own particular jurisdiction when 
disaster strikes, this reviewer cannot say. At 
the very least, selective reading may indicate 
problems which are not yet envisaged and 
may suggest methods for meeting those prob- 
lems. 

It is terribly late to plan and organize when 
disaster is upon you, as this writer can testify 


after having been through several natural dis- 
asters. Nobody wants to be guilty of not hav- 
ing done all that could reasonably be done in 
anticipation of disaster. 


By-products of Disaster Planning 


Consideration of this disaster literature and 
planning to meet disaster may well offer use- 
ful insights on day-to-day administrative prob- 
lems. 

One very necessary activity in disaster plan- 
ning is the identification of those units or 
functions which are absolutely essential for 
organizational success or survival. This de- 
mands a hardheaded appraisal which ignores 
the niceties of tradition, personality, private 
“empires,” hallowed procedures, and other 
organizational encrustations. Since disaster is 
viewed as either unlikely or impossible by 
many, such an appraisal may be resisted—but 
it could lead to some interesting results. 

Another essential of disaster preparedness 
which has immediate values, particularly for 
state and local government, is an assessment 
of the total resources within the jurisdiction. 
Also, the planning process frequently ini- 
tiates horizontal communication between 
functional units witich literally have never 
had any dealings with each other. This con- 
tact might well lead to improvements in day- 
to-day coordination and efficiency. At least it 
might improve morale. 

A particular danger in disaster plans is to 
rely exclusively on one particular man in a 
key position. It is imperative that there be 
capable and trained replacements for each 
key position, either to replace an individual 
who happens to be missing at the time of 
emergency or to provide relief during pro- 
tracted emergencies. Many businesses and gov- 
ernmental units seem prone to rely upon one 
particular individual and to make no provi- 
sion for a situation when he becomes sud- 
denly unavailable. In a disaster organization, 
nobody can be indispensable—and in other or- 
ganizations, nobody ought to be. 

Disasters recurrently show that authority 
and control must largely be decentralized be- 
cause detailed control is simply not possible 
under the terribly heavy impact of disaster 
and because the facilities necessary for tight 
control are frequently either destroyed or 
have never existed. This requires the training 
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of subordinates and separate units to work on 
their own under some type of general coordi- 
nation. Since many organizations which are 
necessarily physically decentralized might 
well decentralize control more than they do, 
perhaps a look at potential disaster situations 
would point the way. 

Finally, the key functions of the disaster 
coordinating unit—collection of reliable in- 
formation, analysis of the information, and 
making emergency decisions—can be performed 
only if all unnecessary information and ac- 
tions are eliminated. Organizations often con- 


tinue superfluous reports which may once 
have had utility and have acquired an aura 
of respectability which defies criticism. The 
same applies to records, to laws, and regula- 
tions—there is rarely a housecleaning. The 
streamlining necessary for efficient disaster 
coordination may have some residual effect 
on day-to-day operations. 

There are probably many other examples of 
this sort of useful by-product of disaster plan- 
ning which able administrators will discover. 
Determine your disaster responsibilities, work 
out your emergency plans—and find out. 


The Campus, The State, and The Nation 


By Harotp L. Enarson, Western Interstate Commission for Higher Education 
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this is the age of the horse 
opera, with its “good guys” and “bad 
guys,” but it is startling to see dignified uni- 
versity presidents and state officials behaving 
like characters in a western--saddling horses, 
riding off in all directions, and shooting at 
each other. Amid all the shouting and shoot- 


ing, it is hard to tell the villains from the 
heroes. 


The Statehouse Invades the Campus 


The state university presidents, defenders 
of academic freedom and university auton- 
omy, express either righteous indignation or 
pained bewilderment at the growing interven- 
tion of “statehouse clerks” in university af- 
fairs. As one president put it, “We are being 
nibbled to death by mice.” The mice are le- 
gion—state fiscal officers who line item the 
budget; purchasing officers who chase pennies 
and lose dollars; personnel officers who in- 
vade the campus as if academic jobs were 
comparable to those in the highway depart- 
ment; state architects whose “architectural de- 
cisions” remake educational policy; auditors 
who audit the wrong things at the wrong 
times for the wrong motives... 

The statehouse reciprocates by reciting its 
own catalogue of frustrations: academic free- 
dom does not justify sloppy budgeting, negli- 
gent planning, or wasteful duplication of pro- 
grams; university uniqueness is exaggerated, 
and, different or not, the university is still a 
public agency in which the public has a vital 
stake. Universities, state officials argue, should 
be fully as accountable as the state hospital or 
health department; anything less would be 
dereliction of duty by those responsible to the 
people. 

Obviously such in-fighting serves no pur- 
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pose. Name calling and fretful obsession with 
real cr fancied wrongs must give way to a ra- 
tional discussion of needed controls and 
needed freedoms if public higher education 
is to flourish. Happily, we seem to be on the 
threshold of such an approach to campus-state 
relations. For the first time, we have the ben- 
efit of several thoughtful analyses of the prob- 
lem of state control of America’s public higher 
education. . 


A Reasoned But One-Sided View 


The Efficiency of Freedom and The Campus 
and the State are companion volumes. The 
first is the report and recommendations of the 
Committee on Government and Higher Edu- 
cation, a group composed of distinguished ed- 
ucators and lay leaders and financed by a 
foundation. The Committee’s recommenda- 
tions are based on the findings of its research 
staff, incorporated in The Campus and the 
State, which was written by the Committee's 
principal staff investigators, political science 
professors Malcolm Moos and Francis Rourke. 

The Committee grew out of the intense 
frustrations of state university presidents with 
legislative and executive “meddling” in areas 
traditionally reserved to the universities. These 
concerns are often justified. 

The Campus and the State carefully docu- 
ments the abuses suffered by universities, and 
this it does magnificently. It cites, among 
other things, a state’s attempt to censor the 
research reports of professors; the requirement 
of state budget committee approval for all ap- 
pointments or raises for faculty members in 
jobs paying over $10,000; the complete control 
by a state department of finance over the lo- 
cation, design, and construction of all campus 
buildings; a central purchasing requirement 
which resulted in forcing an agricultural ex- 
periment station to change to inferior cattle 
feed during the course of an animal nutrition 
experiment; the refusal of a state auditor to 
approve expenses for the inauguration of a 
new president because they were not for a le- 
gitimate educational purpose! 

Having identified such areas of improper 
encroachment, both the Committee report and 
Moos and Rourke pass lightly over the public 
problems which gave rise to the encroach- 
ment. And they bog down in generalities 
when they approach what should have been 
their major task—the meticulous analysis of 
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ground rules to govern campus-state relations. 

Both studies are written with great skill, 
and they serve a needed function. However, 
while they concede that a catalogue of atroci- 
ties does not tell the whole story and that 
many controls are in retaliation for bad cam- 
pus management, the overwhelming weight of 
their argument is one-sided. This is evident in 
the frequent use of loaded language. State 
control is termed “encroachment,” “intru- 
sion,” “intervention.” The authors say that 
education may “wither in an atmosphere of 
controls to which most state activities can ac- 
custom themselves.” 

On the hopeful side, the Committee asserts 
that “the essential freedom of higher educa- 
tion is wholly compatible with the effective 
operation of democratic government.” But it 
is conveniently vague in defining the extent 
of controls that can be exercised legitimately 
by various state agencies. For instance, the 
Committee acknowledges the necessity for ex- 
ecutive budgeting, some central purchasing, 
and certain controls over capital outlay, but it 
rarely specifies who should make which deci- 
sions. 

A major Committee recommendation is that 
constitutional status be granted universities. 
This is unrealistic. No gadgetry of law or 
public administration will guarantee universi- 
ties a satisfactory modus vivendi. For public 
colleges and universities there is no escape 
from the power of the purse. In the last analy- 
sis, the essential freedoms which make for 
greatness in a university depend on the public 
support and confidence which can only be 
won through superior performance. 

Though the Committee deplores the “un- 
fortunate lack of meaningful communication 
between state officials and higher education in 
some states,” it may well have raised new bar- 
riers to communication by the very nature of 
its treatment of the conflict. High-level con- 
flict can be resolved only by face-to-face dis- 
cussion, never by unilateral declaration or 
open attacks—but just such declarations and 
attacks characterize both volumes. 


Coordinating Public Higher Education 

Where a man sits determines where he 
stands. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
while issues of control loom large in the con- 
cerns of university presidents, a state official’s 
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perspective of control and coordination em- 
braces quite a different set of problems. 

Today, in state after state, thoughtful. of- 
ficials are deeply concerned with the pork- 
barrel approach to academic growth. Univer- 
sities are competing with each other for 
legislative appropriations. At the same time, 
many communities are bidding for new junior 
and senior colleges. These “smokeless indus- 
tries” are regarded as a major bonanza, and 
the competition for them is keen. 

In a decade of doubling enrollments, states 
are trying to provide a variety of educational 
opportunities through a diversity of programs. 
But to do this, hard-headed planning at the 
state level is required. For example, it will not 
do to let each college and university expand as 
it sees fit. Can anyone seriously argue that 
each of the seven branches of the University 
of California, the thirteen California state col- 
leges, and the sixty-three public junior colleges 
and technical institutes in California should 
determine their own programs and clientele? 
Plainly the result of such self-determination 
would be chaos. And chaos is precisely what 
has resulted in some states. 

Moreover, in many states no one in author- 
ity is facing up to crucial issues of public pol- 
icy. For example: How many should go to 
college? What is a fair tuition? How many 
institutions of higher education can the state 
afford? What breadth of educational opportu- 
nities should the state offer? How can new 
junior colleges meet the pressing demands for 
expanded educational opportunity? Are all 
areas of the state adequately served by post- 
high school facilities? 

While there has been too much of some 
kinds of state meddling in higher education, 
it is equally true that there has been too little 
statewide coordination. In his Autonomy of 
Public Colleges, Lyman Glenny assumes that 
“some kind and degree of coordination of 
public institutions is desirable and inevita- 
ble,” and he examines the various administra- 
tive devices that can be used to achieve it, 
concluding that “effective coordination of 
higher education in each state can be accom- 
plished through a formally established state- 
wide board of lay members, without infringing 
upon that freedom of institutions so necessary 
to the promotion of a vigorous educational 
system.” 

Glenny makes no effort to set up model 
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procedures or organizational provisions. How- 
ever, his analysis of existing experience is 
thorough and will be extremely valuable—in 
fact essential—for governors, legislators, state 
study commissions, and all others concerned 
with statewide planning and coordination in 
higher education. 

Despite Glenny's belief that coordination 
is necessary, he is extremely critical of the 
many weaknesses of existing coordination ef- 
forts—and with good cause. Coordinating 
boards often have grown out of intolerable 
rivalries; hence their emphasis has been 
largely negative. They have focused on con- 
trolling wasteful duplication and allocating 
appropriations equitably among institutions. 
But... 


Agencies and their staffs apparently fail to un- 
derstand planning concepts and are seriously inad- 
equate in their collection and analysis of data on 
institutions and state needs. The development of 
new and more creative types of institutions, func- 
tions, or programs receives no attention beyond 
that necessary for budgeting for the immediae 
fiscal period. Yet the need for imaginative plan- 
ning in anticipation of greatly increased enroll- 
ments and unit costs can hardly be overestimated. 


Glenny’s critique of voluntary efforts at 
coordination is timely, since in the face of 
growing pressures for coordination, many 
presidents are currently trying to sell their 
legislatures on the voluntary approach as an 
effective alternative to more formal machinery. 
He points to four weaknesses of such volun- 
tary systems as those of Ohio and Indiana. 


The voluntary systems (1) have a tendency to 
preserve the status quo, (2) lead to domination by 
the largest or oldest institutions, (3) inadequately 
represent the public interest in policy making, and 


(4) ineffectively coordinate large systems of institu- 
tions. 


Plainly the public interest includes more than 
the sum of the interests of the individual in- 
stitutions as interpreted by their presidents. 


Case Study in Statewide Coordination 

A reading of Abbott’s Government Policies 
and Higher Education should dispel any lin- 
gering notion that problems of campus-state 
relations can be settled merely by setting up 
a statewide agency for the coordination of 
higher education. The Regents of the Univer- 
sity of the State of New York were established 
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not to “manage” the educational institutions 
of the state but to weigh the educational sys- 
tem against the educational needs of the 
people of New York. In the 175 years of their 
existence, the Regents have rarely been suc- 
cessful in meeting what Luther Gulick de- 
scribes as their “original and most important 
function,” serving as “the state educational 
planning authority.” Abbott is disappointed 
that many of the basic changes in education 
have been made on the initiative of the gov- 
ernor or legislature, independently of the Re- 
gents. For example, “When Thomas E. Dewey 
in 1946 proposed that a study be made of the 
need for a state university, he stepped into a 
vacuum in higher-education policy making 
which the Regents themselves created.” 

Why this record of failure? The Board occa- 
sionally has had aggressive staff and lay lead- 
ership, but it has rarely been able to spell out 
bold plans equal to the demands of the time 
or to face the political pressures generated by 
the private colleges. To this reviewer, the rea- 
son is that New York has not had the kind of 
deep citizen commitment to public higher ed- 
ucation found in California, Wisconsin, or 
Michigan. 

Though Abbott does not pursue the point, 
he plainly believes that the Regents should 
be carefully insulated from the political proc- 
ess. While Moos and Rourke are trying to pre- 
serve the power of governing boards of in- 
dividual institutions against political and 
administrative intervention, Abbott makes a 
comparable argument for preserving the power 
of the statewide board against interference 
from the governor. In his view: 


A fundamental issue of the present is whether 
the Board can establish a reputation for wise and 
forward-looking action in the interest of the peo- 
ple of the state, a reputation of such merit and 
persuasiveness that a Governor could defy this 
body at his peril. If the Regents do not achieve 
such a reputation, then New York is fully exposed 
to the risk that higher-education policy will be 


made by political officers rather than by the 
Regents... 


One wonders what evidence there is for the 
notion that august men, far removed from 
popular control and safely detached from the 
reach of governor and legislature, can pro- 
vide the bold and responsible leadership 
needed to meet growing educational demands. 
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Both Glenny and Abbott are unduly preoccu- 
pied with the mechanics of government in 
higher education. The “politics” of campus- 
state relationships live only in the shadows in 
both books. Yet in politics is precisely where 
substance dwells. 


Washington Invades the Campus 


The federal government's fast-growing rela- 
tionship to both public and private universi- 
ties has a potential for explosive controversy 
equal to the state-campus furor. But the pres- 
ent relationship is different. While most states 
consider public higher education simply one 
of many state services to the public, the fed- 
eral government looks to universities to pro- 
vide service directly to itself and only indi- 
rectly to the public. Colleges and universities 
have become major instruments of national 
policy in the struggle for technological su- 
premacy and national survival. 

In recent years, the federal government has 
become the major patron of university re- 
search. Today, universities themselves finance 
less than 10 per cent of all the research they 
conduct, and more than 7o per cent is financed 
by the federal government. The federal con- 
tribution runs as high as go per cent in phys- 
ics and mathematics and about 50 per cent in 
the life sciences. Furthermore, federal research 
investments may be self-perpetuating; not 
only are the physical scientists highly skilled 
lobbyists, but also the federal research pro- 
gram is being built into the economy of the 
nation and that of the universities. Any sub- 
stantial cut in the level of federal support 
would demoralize the scientific community 
and wreck the budgets of many universities. 

To what extent does this large-scale support 
from a national government jeopardize the 
freedom of higher education? This is a subject 
endlessly debated but rarely analyzed. Two 
recent books, one on Great Britain the other 
on the United States, deal with this question. 


The British Successfully Muddle Through 


In British Universities and the State, Rob- 
ert Berdahl competently reviews 700 years of 
university-state relationships. While in Great 
Britain today, nation and campus live in rel- 
ative harmony and mutual good will, such 
accord was not accomplished overnight. The 
issue of national control of universities has 
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been debated for centuries in Great Britain; 
witness, for example, Disraeli commenting on 
a Gladstone proposal for reforming legislation 
for Oxford: “You will have much to answer 
for if you place the Universities of the country 
under the control of the State.” 

British universities are no strangers to po- 
litical intervention. Oaths of loyalty have 
troubled Oxford and Cambridge at least since 
the reign of James I. According to Berdahl, 
“in 1684 on the order of the King, John Locke 
was denied his studentship at Christ Church 
College.” It was the same John Locke who 
urged upon a later king the advice: “Sire, you 
have made a most glorious and happy Revolu- 
tion; but the good effects of it will soon be 
lost, if no care is taken to regulate the uni- 
versities.” 

However, government intervention has not 
always been a bad thing. At various times, Ox- 
ford and Cambridge have, needed rescue from 
themselves. Many times, Royal Commissions 
have been employed to investigate—‘‘to restore 
the University against the consequences of its 
own imprudence and neglect,” in the lan- 
guage of an early nineteenth century writer. 

Out of their long experience and debate, 
the British government and the universities 
have worked out a pattern of relationships 
that seems mutually satisfactory. Fhe key ele- 
ments are the university's need for govern- 
ment grants and the government's need to 
integrate essential aspects of university work 
into the framework of national planning. The 
government’s stake is so critical that, as Ber- 
dahl points out, had grants not been needed 
by the universities, another device would 
have had to be invented, because a modern 
state must efficiently organize its human re- 
sources and the university is the prime instru- 
ment in such mobilization. 

The principal administrative mechanism in 
the government-university relationship is the 
University Grants Committee, which “is a stim- 
ulating influence, always inciting the universi- 
ties to plan for themselves somewhat more 
fully than they might do if left to themselves.” 
Through the UGC, the universities which 
“formerly governed themselves in splendid 
isolation from one another and the state” are 
now part of an articulated national system of 
higher education. This has been possible with- 
out jeopardizing the universities’ essential 
freedoms because of two factors—the sensitiv- 
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ity of British universities to national needs 
and the forbearance of the government in 
dealing with the academic community. 


The U. S. Successfully Muddies Through 

Is this British experience relevant to the 
problems of control in the United States? Is 
it possible for the United States government 
to pour large sums of money into America’s 
public and private colleges without impairing 
their freedom? This is the question Charles 
Kidd examines in American Universities and 
Federal Research, an impressively thorough 
review of the many existing patterns of fed- 
eral support to university research. 

There is no blueprint for government-uni- 
versity relationships in the allocation of fed- 
eral funds to universities and in the adminis- 
tration of such support programs. Many 
procedures are being tried, and we are still 
groping for answers. However, we seem to 
have stumbled on a system of sorts—not log- 
ical or rational but, in its way, as expedient 
and empirical as the British system. In effect, 
it is a balance of countervailing powers. No 
one agency is in control, bearing down on the 
universities. Power over science is so scattered 
through the federal government that a uni- 
versity can rarely vent its many frustrations on 
a single federal agency. Policy conflict is 
blurred through the use of elaborate com- 
mittee structures and a case-by-case approach 
to grant applications. The federal govern- 
ment has created a series of review boards 
which enlist consent through the active par- 
ticipation of scientists. Often the administra- 
tion of grants to scientists is largely in the 
hands of scientists. 

The United States has evolved a highly di- 
verse system which has preserved the freedom 
of investigators and universities to an aston- 
ishing degree and which has invested federal 
funds wisely. The key may be that both the 
grantees and the grantors have a common 
background and speak the same language. 

It may be too soon to assess the full impact 
on higher education of these large federal ex- 
penditures. However, Kidd concludes that fed- 
eral grants have been largely beneficial when 
judged in terms of the dominant values of our 
society. Large sums have been poured into 
scientific and medical research, on which so- 
ciety places a high value. At the same time, the 
warping of educational programs in some 
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areas has admittedly become acute. In medi- 
cine, for example, the availability of research 
funds has profoundly affected the medical 
schools, perhaps to the neglect of the teaching 
functions. In the curious mythology of our 
time, federal aid to medical research is “gov- 
ernment support” whereas federal aid for 
medical buildings and teachers is “govern- 
ment intervention.” 

The point of Kidd’s book is that the fed- 
eral government has invested tremendous 
‘sums and invested them well, without signifi- 
cantly impairing the autonomy of the insti- 
tutions or the integrity of the researchers. 
This money has been spent without the nig- 
gling that has too often characterized higher 
education. This may suggest that what we 
‘need is more confidence in university adminis- 
! tration, not less. 


_ Academic Freedom but Sensible Dialogue 


The universities cannot and should not be 
fenced off from the society which supports 
them. In this, the second half of the twentieth 
century, the universities are an integral state 
and national resource. Their welfare and ac- 
tivities are public concerns, a fact that must 
be reflected in the interaction of campus and 
government and in the control mechanisms 
that govern their relationships. 

It should be obvious that we shall have 
neither academic efficiency nor freedom by 
shackling our universities. When control per 
se has been the objective, the aims of the 
controllers have not been achieved, and uni- 
versity resistance has been costly to all con- 
cerned. In the last analysis, both state and 


nation have a legitimate concern with the col- 


leges they build and sustain. And the universi- 
ties in turn have an inescapable obligation to 
be sensitive to the outside world. This may 
make for an uneasy alliance in the relation- 
ship of campus and state, but through sensible 
dialogue perhaps some harmony of purpose 
can be achieved. 

Perhaps the best balance of power is that 
described by Berdahl: 


. . + The state has a legitimate interest in the 
over-all policies of the universities, whether these 


are public or private institutions and whether or 
not public funds are involved. The universities 
should form their educational policies with sensi- 
tivity for national needs, and, if subsidized by 
public funds, after consultation with the appro- 
priate governmental offices. In case of disagree- 
ment over ends or means between the state and 
the universities, the universities’ judgment should 
prevail, with the understanding that they have the 
responsibility of demonstrating the wisdom of 
their decisions within a reasonable time, and sub- 
ject always to ultimate political intervention in the 
face of a major breakdown in higher education. 
The execution of the subsidized policies should be 
entirely free from the close state supervision which 
normally accompanies grants of public funds. And, 
finally, the state organ which links the universities 
to the government should be ‘composed primarily 
—but not exclusively—of university men who are 
not only thoroughly familiar with the work and 
the ideals of the universities but also cognizant of 
the state’s broader domestic problems and external 
responsibilities. 


It may be that the essential element of con- 
flict in the control of American higher educa- 
tion is not the intransigence of the legislators or 
the pettiness of the purchasing officers, trouble- 
some as they may be. University troubles stem 
from too little understanding of what a uni- 
versity is and must be and too little meaning- 
ful communication between the campus, the 
state, and the public. Where meaningful com- 
munication exists—in the British system and 
in the administration of our federal grants 
for scientific research—the problems of control 
are not serious. 

In a time of national crisis, the first charge 
on those who deal with the destiny of universi- 
ties is to stimulate them to measure up to the 
needs of the day. This we are accomplishing 
in science, thanks to the Russians. A healthy 
respect for the dividends of science has gen- 
erated liberal support, surprisingly free of crip- 
pling restraints. But can we afford more catas- 
trophes before we appreciate excellence and 
the levels of support needed to achieve this 
excellence in all fields of learning? 

A dedication to excellence may buy more 
than efficiency in its true sense. It may buy 
national survival. 
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Leadership: What Does Who Do to Whom—. 
and When and Where? 

“Ours is a society without leaders.” Highly 
organized, it “tends to standardize and inhibit 
personality. Conspicuous personality is a re- 
quirement of great leadership.” Without 
heroes—“men dedicated to great and noble 
causes”—“it is questionable whether any 
society can avoid stagnation, if not disintegra- 
tion. . . .” This is the dirge of a psychology- 
trained professor of management (Michigan 
State University), Eugene E. Jennings. (An 
Anatomy of Leadership (Harper & Brothers, 
1960).) 

Of executives we have plenty, Jennings 
asserts, but there is a difference between a 
leader and an executive: “the degree of per- 
sonal initiative involved.” 

Similarly, Alex Bavelas, also a psychologist 
teaching in a school of business (Stanford Uni- 
versity): “More and more, organizations are 
choosing to depend less on the peculiar abili- 
ties of rare individuals and to depend instead 
on the orderly processes of research and analy- 
sis... . Thistrend . . . conceals . . . serious 
dangers.” One is that we may be losing “the 
highest expressions of personal leadership” 
and “shun the extraordinary” in favor of 
“maintaining and improving . . . efficiency.” 
Bavelas defines organizational leadership as 
“uncertainty reduction” in the “continuous 
choice-making process that permits the organ- 
ization as a whole to proceed toward its 
objectives. . . .” But he sees a steady elimina- 
tion of uncertainty by scientific analysis cut- 
ting down on the demand for “the popular 
traits attributed to leaders . . . quickness of 
decisions, the courage to take risks, coolness 
under stress, intuition, and, even, luck.” As 
organizations’ grow large and successful—and 
nations and cultures, too—they take on obliga- 


tions, “not the least of which is . . . to hold 
what has been won.” Energies go to “main- 
taining vested interests” and, with size, a sys- 
tem can “easily become an end in itself.” 
(“Leadership: Man and Function,” 4 Admin- 
istrative Science Quarterly 491-98 (March, 
1960).) 

Jennings sees the retreat from leadership 
coming from “lack of confidence in ourselves” 
to identify and solve our problems. The execu- 
tive therefore looks to his followers for direc- 
tions by trying to sense the group’s spirit or 
even by formally surveying member views. 
He paraphrased the President of Du Pont: 
“the responsible group has replaced the re- 
sponsible individual.” More tolerant of this 
behavior, an MIT professor of industrial man- 
agement, Warren G. Bennis, recognizes that 
“in today’s organizations . . . the consequences 
of decisions may have such far-reaching effects 
that no one individual, even if all the knowl- 
edge were available on which to make a deci- 
sion, would feel sufficiently courageous to 
make it.” It is impossible to know whether 
there is ‘‘a failure of courage,” Bennis writes, 
but in any case a new organization must re- 
place the old in recognition of this need for 
group evaluation of decisions. (“Leadership 
Theory and Administrative Behavior: The 
Problem of Authority” 4 Administrative Sci- 
ence Quarterly 259-301 (December, 1959).) 


Who Is the Leader? 

Social scientists have been trying for at least 
thirty-five years to identify the personal char- 
acteristics which distinguish the leader from 
others. None of the many studies of leaders’ 
traits have dispelled the mystery of leadership 
except, according to Jennings, there is strong 
agreement among researchers that the leader 
is self-confident. Researchers finally assumed 
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that there was no single set of traits and that 
leadership needs varied with the situation. 

Not so, argues Jennings. Trait studies failed 
for a myriad of methodological reasons which 
he sets out—including the social scientist's re- 
luctance to study the negative traits of Machi- 
avellian leaders—but not necessarily because 
there are no traits which distinguish all lead- 
ers. The social scientist’s conclusion that there 
are no distinctive leadership traits is only part 
of the cultural turning away from the heroic 
concept of leadership, Jennings protests. “. . . 
The hero can be recognized even though he 
may not yet be measured. . . .” Heroic lead- 
ers may differ sharply among themselves, but 
they “are different from their counterparts 
and in these differences resides the history- 
making power that an organization or society 
has and without which it will stagnate.” 

Bavelas agrees essentially, though not in 
detail: different organizations and situations 
demand different leadership characteristics 
but “the broad similarities which hold for a 
great number of organizations make it pos- 
sible to say useful things about the kind of 
person who is likely to become a leader in any 
of those organizations.” He questions, however, 
whether ‘trait research can ever identify lead- 
ership qualities because to do so requires 
agreement on who is the good leader, and this 
is a value-laden question. Nevertheless, the 
trait way of thinking about leadership persists, 
Bavelas says, “because it expresses a deep and 
popular wish about what leaders should be 
like.” 


Who Stands in the Leader's Place? 
Though leadership traits are not clearly 
identified, there is a good deal of recent effort 
to sketch the executive who stands in a leader- 
ship position. 

Jennings has much that is uncomplimentary 
to say of the majority of corporation execu- 
tives. They “have the predominant drive for 
prestige, power, and wealth.” Typically, the 
executive is “not really for the organization— 
he is simply and totally for himself.” Funda- 
mentally, he is an autocratic type, though per- 
haps executives in public service-oriented 
business are less so. He may, however, be 
twisted by human relations teachings so he 
pretends to listen to the group, or by the 
steady growth in the size of his organization 
so he relies a good deal on the system. (46-47 


Nation’s Business, “Business Needs Mature 
Autocrats” (September, 1958, p. 34), “How 
Managers Become Bureaucrats” (February, 
1959, p- 38), “When Democracy in Manage- 
ment Excels” (June, 1959, p. 35)-) 

Nathaniel Cantor has a slightly different 
focus: Managers “are in positions of power 
using that power to conceal their own dis- 
quietude about themselves. ... The power 
structure of status and position leads to double 
talk. Face-saving, protection of the ideal- 
ized image one builds up about oneself, is at 
stake. Superiors are supposed to be superior. 
It would be a serious letdown to be shown up 
by a subordinate.” (The Learning Process for 
Managers (Harper & Brothers, 1958).) Sim- 
ilarly, psychologist-consultant James Farr: “.. . 
One pattern I’ve found consistent in some 
executives is argumentativeness . . . they see 
every suggestion as a threat to their positions, 
or to their ability to contribute.” (How to 
Tackle the Problems of Your Personality” 17 
Management Methods 36 (December, 1959).) 

A team of psychologists claims to have 
identified common traits in a sample of ex- 
ecutives, using quantifiable intelligence and 
personality tests (MMPI and Bernreuter). 
(Note that these are not necessarily leadership 
traits.) These tests indicate that 250 executives 
of a dozen large and small companies score 
very high on mental ability (95-97 percentile 
vs. the general population’s average of 50), 
particularly high in numerical ability, and 
somewhat below the other tests in spatial re- 
lations and abstract reasoning. The executive 
has very good mental health and particularly 
strong self-control. “. . . Tact and considera- 
tion come easily to him because of his high 
regard for people.”” However, he has little in- 
sight into himself, is defensive, tending to 
deny what he does not like, and yet—or there- 
fore—has strong self-confidence. He can tolerate 
a good deal of frustration and is optimistic. 
These tests also show “strong strivings for 
status, position, and authority, . . . competi- 
tiveness, and . . . belief in being a leader. . . .” 
He needs to be popular and to belong. The 
more successful of the 250 (measured, ad- 
mittedly imperfectly, by salary increases over 
a fixed period) had these traits even more in- 
tensely, and had fewer weaknesses. (Huttner, 
Levy, Rosen, and Stopol, “Further Light on 
the Executive Personality” 36 Personnel 42-50 
(March-April, 1959).) 


‘ 
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The Effect of the Situation 

Generally, observers of executives like most 
recent students of leadership emphasize the 
importance of the situation on the traits 
needed—the need to associate the right man 
with the right organization. This is true even 
of observers who seek in an executive “con- 
structive rebelliousness—a man who won't ac- 
cept things as they are . . .”, as one psychol- 
ogist-consultant to business put it. A panel of 
three such psychologist-consultants all empha- 
sized that an executive’s success depended 
upon his fitting in with the unwritten work- 
ways of the organization. (“How to Tackle 
Causes of Executive Failure,” 17 Management 
Methods 38 (January, 1960).) 


To Lead the Led 

Jennings decries both democracy—reliance 
on groups rather than individuals—and a 
growing tendency to bureaucracy—reliance on 
system rather than individuals. Bureaucracy 
has allowed successful expansion of organiza- 
tions to tremendous size, but it inhibits crea- 
tivity. Democracy, even to the few executives 
who have a natural inclination to be demo- 
cratic, does not work well because it does not 
make best use of the most talented in the or- 
ganization, it discourages the utmost motiva- 
tion because participants in decisions do not 
feel ultimately responsible, it takes too much 
of the executive's time to keep groups working 
effectively, and when they do work well there 
is danger they will be too cohesive and resist 
coordination with other groups. Finally, there 
are many participants who are not demo- 
cratically-inclined and will interfere. 

The executive Jennings wants: “makes deci- 
sions,” “controls and dominates individually 
and with emphasis on personal influence but 
. . . does not arouse animosity,” “works be- 
hind the scenes,” avoids meeting with groups 
but “picks the group members off one at a 
time,” “tries to appear as though he works 
through people,” is “a maneuverer, a strategist 
who can walk around a question for some 
time until it is politically feasible to hit it on 
the head,” is “polished, mature,” “appears to 
be humanitarian, conscientious and open 
minded,” generating “not necessarily love or 
hate, but respect and a little, but not too 
much, fear,” consults only enough to get ac- 
ceptance and then only “with other power 
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individuals who . . . will bring the advan- 
tages of their leadership.” 

Today's autocratically-inclined but demo- 
cratically-veneered executive, far from seeing 
the group as an obstacle to hurdle, uses it as a 
tool for manipulation. Because his subordi- 
nates act in groups, the executive can deal 
with more of them personally. “When some 
69 executives of leading firms were inter- 
viewed by this writer, the general reaction was 
that they use group decision-making for get- 
ting acceptance of their decisions—not neces- 
sarily for getting better decisions.” The ex- 
ecutive “will . . . be interested in the critics’ 
plea for a more aggressive type of executive 
because his dominating drive of power tends 
to make him naturally aggressive.” But he 
“will not give up his group” so even if he is 
convinced that he should give freer rein to his 
ambition, he will channel it through the 
group. Pleas for more aggressive leadership 
“could boomerang to actually cause greater 
group involvement.” 

Nor have intense human relations training 
efforts changed superior-subordinate relation- 
ships fundamentally. General Electric, Jen- 
nings reports, spends over $5 million annually 
training some 1,000 college graduates in 
“Mayo’s approach to human relations,” fol- 
lowed by numerous techniques for encourag- 
ing and improving communications in every 
hierarchical direction and for motivating sub- 
ordinates. General Motors, too, has tried to 
develop small working groups which have 
close rapport with their superiors. Yet both 
firms “have been particularly well known for 
an unequivocal order of authority. . . . Man- 
agement unilaterally decides what constitutes 
fair play . . . and the right job for each em- 
ployee. .. .” And it stands by decisions re- 
gardless of union or other protests. 

In most companies, psychologist-consultant 
Robert McMurry observes, there is not even 
this democratic veneer: “I don’t think more 
than 10% of the companies in this country 
have chief executives who use genuinely hu- 
manistic, participative methods of manage- 
ment. Ninety percent of them are run auto- 
cratically, and purposely so.” It works—even 
though the executive “simply forgets at times 
that his subordinates are human... .” The 
subordinates “don’t die with the first bruise” 
and aggressiveness “is the best way to get 
things done.” “The great majority of men 


want to be led.” (“How to Tackle the Prob- 
lems of Your Personality,” op. cit.) 

This may be the way men are, replies 
Bennis, but they do not need to be that way. 
Nor do recent writings of social scientists and 
careful observers agree that the leader who 
does not consider his followers is best for the 
organization. Dissecting leadership with clini- 
cal care, business administration professors 
Robert Tannenbaum and Fred Massarik keep 
their microscope on the leader’s psychological 
map on which is imprinted his impressions of 
followers and situation and on which he plots 
“action pathways open to him.” Indeed, the 
need for sensitivity to subordinates is such 
that “leaders whose followers are entire groups 
may need to develop different perceptual skills 
than leaders dealing principally with indi- 
viduals.” (““Leadership: A Frame of Reference,” 
4 Management Science 1 (October, 1957).) 


The Organization and Its Environment 
Looking not only at the kind of personnel 
to be led but also at the kind of operation 
to be performed and the organization's’ rela- 
tionship to its environment, Bennis and James 


D. Thompson suggest that effective leadership » 


depends on these variables as well as on the 
personality of the leader. Bennis identifies 
four different types of organization for this 
purpose—one doing repetitive work, one crea- 
tive, one changing people (as schools, prisons, 
hospitals), and one service. The types of effec- 
tive rewards available to the executive to in- 
fluence subordinates differ sharply between 
these, ranging from economic rewards and 
punishments to information to friendship. 
Thompson adds that the relationship of the 
organization to its environment also affects 
the kind of leadership that succeeds—an or- 
ganization operating in a comfortable, rela- 
tively homogeneous atmosphere would need 
less stimulating leadership than organizations 
facing pressures. (Thompson, however, uses 
different words.) Similarly, leadership needs 
are affected by the organization’s distinctive- 
ness and importance in the community and by 


the degree of exposure of participants to non- - 


organizational stimuli, both of which affect the 
spontaneous loyalty of employees to the organ- 
ization and so the need for loyalty-inspiring 
leadership. Also, the product affects the need 
for inspiring leadership. If fairly objective 
standards of achievement can be set, outstand- 
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ing leadership is less important than if pro- 
duction must be judged in value terms. Other 
factors affecting leadership needs are whether 
standards of achievement are centered mainly 
within or outside the organization (e.g., stand- 
ards of university professors are likely to be 
set by subject-matter colleagues throughout 
the world more than by the university) and 
whether the time perspective is long or short 
(i.e., how visible progress is). 

Bennis and Thompson both recognize the 
need to use the authority of position as well 
as personal leadership. Thompson is con- 
cerned that in a society “schooled in ‘scientific 
management,’ obsessed with tests and meas- 
urements, preoccupied with the minimization 
of conflict through ‘human relations,’ and re- 
inforced by a population which has accepted 
formal organization as necessary, administra- 
tive organizations in our society may seek out 
for administrative positions those who” prefer 
to rely on “obedience, discipline, or bargained 
agreement” rather than “such motivational 
factors as identification with the goal and 
loyalty to the organization.” (“Leadership and 
Administration: Competing or Complemen- 
tary?” unpublished paper to American Politi- 
cal Science Association Annual Meeting, 1958.) 


Democracy vs. Authoritarianism 

Jennings sees an inherent conflict between 
his heroic leader and one who is democrati- 
cally-oriented. “In practice a democrat will 
usually develop a broader and more encom- 
passing approach to problems so that he must 
have help with them. . . . He sees problems 
in a light that places a great premium on 
group deliberation. In this sense the demo- 
cratic executive is against the Great Man... .” 
But the kind of leader advocated by such a 
democratically-oriented theorist as Ordway 
Tead resembles Jennings’ hero nonetheless: 


Amid the thousands of flaccid men, of persons 
not drawing fully upon their own energies, of 
those content to stay in third or fourth places of 
command, we need to identify more self-assured 
men. 


Also the leader should be a symbol, person- 
alizing goals and “standing for the whole” 
with “human warmth and humane concern 

. sincerity, inclusive solicitude, and mag- 
nanimity. .. .” 

But Tead, unlike Jennings, emphasizes the 
effect of leadership on subordinates and, 
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through them, on the organization's success. 


[The good democratic leader] rescues our 
lives from boredom and apathy . . . helps his 
followers to a desirable and desired self-transcend- 
ence, a rising above the ordinary and routine in 
personal meaningfulness and sense of significa.ice. 
He may well elevate purposes which may seem 
prosey to their inwardly poetic or otherwise im- 
portant potential. The integration of daily work 
into the meaningfulness of the moral life and the 
enhancing of the spiritual qualities we all possess— 
this is one of the most exigent of tomorrow's tasks 
for administration. 


Of democratic administration he says: 


It . . . brings in its wake the release of shared 
power, the authority of facts, individually assumed 
responsibility, the fostering of individual creative 
power. (Administration: Its Purpose and Perform- 
ance (Harper and Brothers, 1959).) 


Social scientist Rensis Likert comes to much 
the same conclusion: 


The relationship between the superior and his 
subordinates which results in the best perform- 
ance is supportive in nature and contributes to the 
subordinate’s sense of personal worth and impor- 
tance. . . . Participation in decisions in the small 
work group under the leadership of a superior 
skilled in the process is a particularly powerful 
method of training and achieving change. (“Mo- 
tivational Approach to Management Develop- 
ment,” 37 Harvard Business Review 75 (July- 
August, 1959).) 


Then What Leadership Style for the Executive? 

Choose a leadership pattern that fits you, 
your subordinates, and the situation, Tannen- 
baum and Warren Schmidt conclude. They 
identify a wide variety of behavior ranging 
from authoritarian—making a decision and an- 
nouncing it—to more democratic—defining lim- 
its for subordinates and letting them operate 
freely within them. To decide where to stand 
on this spectrum, they counsel asking these 
questions: how strongly do I feel that decision- 
making should be shared (or the reverse), how 
do I weight the importance of organizational 
efficiency vs. personal growth of subordinates 
vs. immediate productivity, how much confi- 
dence do I have in subordinates, what style is 
comfortable to me, can I stand the reduced 
predictability involved in a wide delegation. 
(“This ‘tolerance for ambiguity’ is being 
viewed increasingly by psychologists as a key 
variable in a person’s manner of dealing with 
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problems.”) If subordinates seem to need in- 
dependence, are ready to assume responsibil- 
ity, can themselves tolerate ambiguity, feel 
their work problems are important, under- 
stand and identify with the organization's 
goals, have the necessary knowledge and ex- 
perience, and expect to share in decision- 
making, a high degree of delegation is possi- 
ble. Also, the organization’s tradition, how 
well subordinates work together as a group, 
the problem itself (whether subordinates 
could have the necessary knowledge or in- 
formation), and the time available should 
govern who makes the decision. - 

Many of these conditions can gradually be 
changed, so that the long-range questions 
really are how to raise subordinates’ motiva- 
tion, increase their receptivity to change, im- 
prove decisions, develop teamwork and morale, 
and develop employees individually. Though 
findings are mixed, “most research and much 
of the experience of recent years give a strong 
factual basis to the theory that a fairly high 
degree of subordinate-centered behavior is as- 
sociated with the accomplishment of” - 
purposes. 

The successful manager, then, is the ‘tone 
who maintains a high batting average in ac- 
curately assessing the forces that determine 
what his most appropriate behavior at any 
given time should be and in actually being 
able to behave accordingly.” (““How to Choose 
a Leadership Pattern,” 36 Harvard Business 
Review 95 (March-April, 1958).) 


Machinery for Top Policy-Making 


Senator Jackson’s Subcommittee on Na- 
tional Policy Machinery (see his article in the 
Summer Review) has outlined questions for 
its study of “the effectiveness of existing gov- 
ernment organizations and procedures for 
formulating and executing national security 
policy.” Concentrating on the machinery for 
developing “a coherent national strategy” for 
“the long pull,” the study eschews an in- 
terest in “substantive policy as such.” (Dem- 
onstrating, however, the overlap of policy and 
administration, one question focuses pointedly 
on the need to relate “economic growth and 
national security,” which touches recent Dem- 
ocratic-Republican disagreements.) 

To better integrate relevant knowledge and 
viewpoints in decision-making, the committee 
asks whether State and Defense should not 
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coordinate better on broad strategic policies 
and on scientific developments, whether the 
Secretary of State should not have a greater 
role—perhaps becoming a prime minister for 
the President, whether a committee such as 
the National Security Council—and particu- 
larly one composed of agency representatives 
—can produce “a non-parochial national strat- 
egy,” whether we can get more timely infor- 
mation and idea flow at all hierarchical levels, 
particularly integrating the knowledge of 
scientists, and whether present budgeting 
processes produce the optimum resource al- 
location. On improving the policy-makers, 
what training programs and organization are 
needed for top career people and how can we 
keep political policy-makers longer? On the 
development and introduction of new ideas, 
can “think groups” contribute? Finally, how 
best can we educate the public to national 
security problems? 


First Critic: Lovett 


The first diagnostician of policy machinery 
ailments to appear before the subcommittee 
was Robert A. Lovett, former Secretary of 
Defense and Under Secretary of State. He 
warned, first, that “it is wholly unrealistic to 
talk of making government simple” and that 
the “device of inviting argument between con- 
flicting interests” was “a method of protection 
of individual freedom. . . .” But 


... there is, I think, a discernible and con- 
stantly increasing tendency to try to expand the 
intent of the system to the point where mere 
curiosity on the part of someone ur some agency, 
and not a “need to know” can be used as a ticket 
of admission to the merry-go-round of “concur- 
rences.” This doctrine . . . can become so fertile 
a spawner of committees as to blanket the whole 
executive branch with an embalmed atmosphere. 

Whether or not this itch to get in the act is a 
form of status seeking, the idea seems to have got 
around that just because some decision may affect 
your activities, you automatically have a right to 
take part in making it. 


Generally, “the number of committees in 
the Department of Defense and the military 
departments is still far too great. There is 
excessive staff layering. . . .” Committees re- 
viewing or overlapping other committees “are 
one of the most productive sources of vacil- 
lating administration and wavering policies.” 
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Possibility of security leaks also is multiplied. 
“The authority of the individual executive 
must be restored. . . . Committees cannot 
effectively replace the decisionmaking power 
of the individual. .. .” 

Other weaknesses Lovett discerns in policy 
machinery are: many high-ranking officials in- 
vade areas of expertness of others; turnover 
of key executives is too great; for new weapons 
we need longer-term budgeting—“say, 2 to 3 
years.” Generally, Lovett sees the policy ma- 
chinery of the State Department as “adequate” 
and the Secretary's role as great as he can 
handle. But the Secretary should not spend 
so much time in personal diplomacy. If a man 
with high rank is needed for overseas negotia- 
tions, a Minister of Foreign Affairs might be 
appointed under the Secretary. 

The NSC, Lovett asserted, should be a 
forum for debate in front of the President, 
“with a minimum of fuzzy compromise.” Only 
the most critical issues should be discussed by 
“the vigorous staffs of the departments charged 
directly with both planning and operations. 
...” The NSC “was, I think, fairly produc- 
tive in the early days.” (Hearings before the 
Senate Subcommittee on National Policy Ma- 
chinery of the Committee on Government Op- 
erations, Feb. 23, 24, and 25, 1960, “Organiz- 
ing for National Security,” Part 1. 

Emphasizing again the difficulty of separat- 
ing policy from policy machinery, the vast 
majority of the discussion and background 
material in Part 1 of the Hearings concerned 
policy itself or the elements to be considered 
in decision-making rather than machinery for 
policy development. 


Recent Policy Reorganization Plans 

Proposals for changes in top policy-making 
organization were included in reports pre- 
pared by Brookings Institution and the Max- 
well School of Syracuse University for the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, which 
has contracted with nongovernmental agencies 
for fifteen studies of policies and policy-mak- 
ing procedures. 

Brookings recommended a new super-agency 
for foreign affairs, composed like the Defense 
Department of three separate departments 
but each headed by a Cabinet officer, giving 
foreign affairs four Cabinet spokesmen—one 
each for foreign political policy, foreign eco- 
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nomic policy, and information and cultural 
affairs as well as an over-all Secretary of For- 
eign Affairs. Military aid policy, apart from 
technical questions, would be made in this 
agency rather than in the Defense Depart- 
ment. (William J]. Jorden, “New Set-Up Urged 
On Foreign Policy,” New York Times, Janu- 
ary 13, 1960.) 

Recognizing that “foreign operations must 
now be seen as a governmentwide function” 
that cannot “be stuffed into a single agency,” 
Maxwell School's study opposed enlarging the 
State Department's operations though it recog- 
nized coordination of foreign policy as a 
major task of the Secretary of State. In policy 
formulation, the State Department policy 
planning staff has had ‘only limited success,” 
but it could be more effective if it did not try 
to draft position papers for every possible 
eventuality but simply looked ahead “far 
enough to orient current decisions on some 
aspects,” analyzed “the implications of long- 
term forces ... which . . . could significantly 
affect . . . the outlook of our policymakers,” 
encouraged application of “slow-acting instru- 
ments” of policy which often are forgotten in 
reacting to crises, and developed trained pol- 
icy-thinkers, Those Foreign Service Officers 
who are skilled in policy development should 
have a career channel somewhat different 
from that of officers skilled as diplomats or 
those with executive capacity. (“The Opera- 
tional Aspects of United States Foreign Pol- 
icy,” November 11, 1959.) 

Our strategy-making weakness is not so 


much a tendency to compromise and log-roll | 


final decisions as a lack of leadership in the 
bargaining process, according to Samuel P. 
Huntington, Associate Director of Columbia 
University’s Institute of War and Peace 
Studies. We must recognize, he asserts, that 
strategy-making is a legislative type of process 
that cannot, except in short periods of emer- 
gency, be handled by clear hierarchical chan- 
nels with decisiveness at the top. If we recog- 
nize it as a legislative process, we can ask the 
incisive therapeutic question—where is the 
legislative leader “who winnows out the vari- 
ous ideas in the light of an over-all set of 
priorities or grand strategy” and formulates 
a single program on which bargaining can 
begin? This role could be played by the Secre- 
tary of State and the Chairman of the Joint 


Chiefs of Staff, who generally have carried 
this responsibility but whose leadership func- 
tions should be “more fully recognized and 
clarified,” or by the President's Special Assist- 
ant for National Security Affairs and the Sec- 
retary of Defense, who would need staffs for 
this function. (“Strategic Planning and the 
Political Process,” 38 Foreign Affairs 285 (Jan- 
uary, 1960).) 

Though skeptical that organization makes 
much difference in policy-making, a group of 
scholars and government people, meeting in- 
formally and unofficially, suggested two ad- 
ministrative innovations that might make 
small improvements in the machinery for 
producing national security policy (where 
“any possibility for improvement at all is 
worth considering”): (1) an operations research 
team for the State Department and the White 
House (primarily) to analyze subsidiary rami- 
fications of new policy proposals and (2) a 
National Objectives Planning Staff of no more 
than a dozen professionals to help the Presi- 
dent (a) recognize emerging long-range prob- 
lems, particularly those cutting across depart- 
mental responsibilities, and (b) set objectives 
of national security and foreign policy. (Roger 
Hilsman, “Planning for National Security: 
A Proposal,” 16 Bulletin of the Atomic Scien- 
tists 93 (March, 1960.) 

Some observers have been particularly criti- 
cal of the Budget Bureau’s allegedly supreme 
role as final policy-maker on security affairs, 
Rear Admiral Henry Eccles (ret.) calling a 
recent Bureau proposal to cut the army's mis- 
sion “another in a long series of Budget 
Bureau encroachments on the authority of 
the officials who are responsible for these 
extremely complex matters.” (Letter to the 
Editor, New York Times, December 5, 1959.) 
The Brookings proposal implies a similar con- 
cern in recommending a White House Office 
of National Security Affairs headed by a 
director with the same status as the budget 
director. Lovett, too, criticized the Budget 
Bureau’s “authority without responsibility” 
during his period of service. 


Strategy under Truman 


Paul H. Nitze, a former member of the 
State Department’s Policy Planning Staff, re- 
minded an American Political Science Asso- 
ciation panel in September that policy plan- 
ning is really three somewhat separate steps— 
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(1) formulating policy alternatives (a creative 
process), (2) deciding among them (including 
the coordination of information and view- 
points perhaps involving modifications and 
“marshalling a consensus”), and (3) executing 
the decision (including adapting the policy 
to unforeseen obstacles and capitalizing on 
unforeseen opportunities). 

Under Truman, he recalled, formulation 
was the responsibility of “a small ad hoc 
group of the best informed, imaginative, and 
practical people ... at the working levels 
of the principally concerned departments and 
agencies... .” Under Eisenhower, the re- 
sponsibility for formulation has passed to 
a strengthened National Security Council, 
which previously only decided on policies al- 
ready formulated. This is a mistake, Nitze 
argued, since a decision-making body has dif- 
ferent qualities than a formulation body. 
“Imagination becomes stifled by jockeying 
and compromising for departmental advan- 
tages in the final decision. . . . Compromises 
begin even at the information-gathering 


stage.” Sharing the formulation task with’ 


NSC (because, Nitze infers, the Administra- 
tion is “not satisfied with the N.S.C. tech- 
nique”) are nongovernmental committees 
(Gaither, Draper, Boeschenstein), but the per- 
sons responsible for carrying out policy “feel, 
perhaps rightly, that such groups are out of 
touch with the real problems.” 

While committees have many disadvan- 
tages, “it is impossible to run an organization 
as complex as the U. S. government” without 
using them to coordinate policy and action 
and to assure that interested viewpoints are 
heard. But committee work can be reduced 
by cutting the number of policy questions 
reaching the presidential level; the only way 
to do this without lower-level committees is 
to delegate the coordinating task to a single 
man other than the President, perhaps the 
Secretary of State transformed to a prime 
minister. A special corps of “national policy 
staff assistants” might be trained, part of the 
training to be rotation among the key policy 
agencies. This would provide cross-fertiliza- 
tion of knowledge and viewpoint within in- 
dividuals. Further cross-fertilization could be 
accomplished if departmental restrictions were 
lifted on exchange of information and views 
by lower-level personnel of the Departments 
of State and Defense. 


PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION REVIEW 


Strategy under Eisenhower 

Gordon Gray, Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident for National Security Affairs, defended 
the present machinery at the APSA meeting. 
Then in charge of National Security Council 
operations, he has been a member of the 
Council and of its planning board. Under 
this Administration, he explained, all policy 
formulation on security affairs is assigned to 
NSC except for temporary assignments. Nor 
will the President make decisions “outside the 
framework of the Council” except in unusual 
cases. Outside consultants are often used by 
the NSC planning board (which is composed 
of next-to-top executives of the agencies whose 
top members sit on the Council) in preparing 
NSC policy papers. In preparing these papers, 
the board assembles facts and seeks, debates, 
and integrates the views of all affected depart- 
ments and agencies. These papers are circu- 
lated to all who are to attend the NSC meet- 
ing; the Joint Chiefs of Staff prepare written 
comments, also circulated. 

The President, Gray reported, sees NSC as 
a group “of individuals advising the President 
in their own right rather than as representa- 
tives of their respective departments and 
agencies.” How much of the time NSC mem- 
bers represent their agencies and how often 
they advise from their own wisdom remains 
uncertain from Gray's paper. He states: (1) 
“Council members do not always fully es- 
pouse the position taken by their planning 
board representatives,” (2) “on occasion the 
President has specifically asked the members 
... for advice .. . which would represent 
their own best personal judgment, rather than 
simply the advice which may have been de- 
rived from departmental staff analysis,” and 
(3) “very often a Council member .. . will 
argue vigorously in the Council for the depart- 
mental view. Equally often, having heard the 
views of other members of the Council, he 
will depart in some measure from his original 
position in favor of a view which represents 
the national, rather than the departmental, 
interest.” Gray himself refers to NSC and 
planning board members as representing their 
departments. The basic members of NSC are 
listed in the organizing act by position not by 
name. 

Replying to recent criticisms (many set out 
by Professor Hans J. Morgenthau in the New 
York Times Magazine (June 7, 1959, p- 9)), 
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PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION DEVELOPMENTS 


Gray asserted that contact among departments 
at lower levels is not discouraged nor is in- 
formation held back from planning board 
meetings to be used for maximum impact at 
NSC; the NSC has initiated new policies; and 
differences of opinion on major issues are re- 
flected rather than compromised in planning 
board papers. 

Gray agreed with Nitze that “those who are 
charged with day-to-day operations in the 
various departments and agencies are the per- 
sons best qualified to assist in the formula- 
tion of national security policies which they 
will ultimately be asked to carry out.” In this 
way, policy is fully understood by those con- 
cerned, and their decision-making participa- 
tion somewhat commits them to it. Further- 
more, Gray added, “I do not believe that the 
American people would approve or be best 
served by experimentation with ivory tower 
policy proposals. . . .” 

“I suspect,” he concluded, that recent criti- 
cism “really derives” from concern about the 


policy produced rather than the machinery 
that produced it. 


Thinking Executives or Acting Executives? 

In the meantime, the President presumably 
is going ahead to develop a “reorganization in 
the very highest echelons of the Executive de- 
partments so that there could be more time 
to think about the job,” a plan he promised 
to “lay before the Congress” “before I leave 
this office. . . .” (President’s Talk at Foreign 
Service Class,” New York Times, June 13, 
1959:) 

To this proposal, Dean Acheson has replied 
that the top executives certainly need time to 
contemplate, but this must not come in ex- 
change for time spent with their staffs. “. . . 
The springs of policy bubble up; they do not 
trickle down.” (“Thoughts About Thought in 
High Places,” 109 New York Times Magazine 
20 (October 11, 1959).) 

Executive departments are meant to be 
“executive,” Acheson argues, so contempla- 
tion should always be a means to action, con- 
cerned with “what to do and how to do it”; 
other thought about policy “is for professors 
and columnists.” But even “executive” con- 
templation requires relaxation. 

If more relaxed time is needed, what tasks 
should be delegated? Not “personnel and ad- 
ministrative problems,” Acheson asserts. “Ex- 
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ecutives should not be encouraged to spin 
thoughts and policies out of their own viscera. 
.. .” In my experience, “thought was not of 
much use without knowledge and guidance, 
and . . . who should give me both and how 
competent they would be must depend on 
who chose, dealt with, assigned and promoted 
these people and established the forms of or- 
ganization within which they worked... . 
Original thought on the frontiers of knowl- 
edge is . . . a lonely and individual process. 
But the thought of a chief of a Government 
department . . . should involve others... . 
When [the] upsurgence of information, ideas, 
and suggestions is vigorous, appreciated, and 
encouraged, strong, imaginative, and effective 
policies are most apt to result.” 

Even retaining administrative responsibili- 
ties, there is plenty of time “if the highest 
echelons do not give in to the human desire 
. . . to avoid the pain of thought by escape to 
something less exacting. . . .” More time for 
relaxed contemplation might be won by (1) 
ruthlessly eliminating timewasters from the 
schedule, (2) using time away from the desk 
productively—in doing “a vast amount of read- 
ing,” in “unhurried talk” and in quiet, (3) 
cutting out ceremonial time, (4) avoiding 
travel and “personal diplomacy.” 

Any other kind of “reorganization” for 
added thinking time “will inevitably . . . cut 
the chief off from his principal officers, and 
. . . interpose new personnel, or ‘coordinat- 
ing’ staff, between the chief and his principal 
officers.” He will see as many people, but the 
wrong ones; if his reading is reduced, it will 
be “predigested, and both the protein of fact 
and the fermenting bacteria of conflict and 
criticism will be minimized in the bland pas- 
sage through an insulating special staff.” This 
has happened with the National Security 
Council, a satisfactory device for “prepared 
meetings between the: President and . . . his 
principal assistants . . .” but not appropriate 
for institutionalization with its own staff. 

(Sixteen papers on policy machinery, in- 
cluding many noted here, have been published 
by the Jackson Subcommittee as “Organizing 
for National Security—Selected Materials.”’) 


Congress’ Role in Strategy Development 
A somewhat different concern was expressed 
by a member of Senator Jackson’s subcommit- 
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tee, Hubert H. Humphrey. While critical of 
the decision-making process in the Executive 
Branch, he observed that “the information, 
intelligence and insight available to the Ex- 
ecutive Branch are vast and continue to ex- 
pand.” Congress, however, needs a major in- 
crease in expert staff particularly of the two 
foreign affairs committees and the Legislative 
Reference Service to fulfill its “Constitutional 
responsibility of surveillance and initiative.” 
Subcommittees should be assigned to func- 
tional and geographic areas. 

As to improving Executive machinery, “per- 
haps the Congress could prompt the Execu- 
tive to put its house in order by itself creating 
a Joint Committee on National Strategy . . . 
a counterpart in the Congress of what I have 
proposed for the Executive Branch” (i.e., “a 
permanent research and policy-analyzing 
agency .. . to relate the total capacities of 
the American people—military, economic, 
technical, intellectual and moral—to their re- 
sponsibilities of international leadership”). 
(“The Senate in Foreign Policy” 37 Foreign 
Affairs 525 (July, 1959).) Brookings also rec- 
ommended a Select Committee on National 
Security Affairs, either joint or separate. 

Lovett and Jackson both showed concern 
that duplication of congressional hearings was 
robbing executives of time, but Jackson sug- 
gested that “when the executive branch comes 
up with some consolidation in the national 
security area, corresponding changes will take 
place in congressional structure” as when the 
Committees on the Armed Forces replaced 
separate Naval Affairs and Military Affairs 
Committees of Congress at the time the De- 
fense Department was consolidated. 


Weakness on the Frontier 


A major weakness in policy development 
may stem from a gap in what Acheson called 
the “original thought on the frontiers” of 
security issues. This was implied in the discus- 
sion at a Conference on the Social Sciences 
and National Security Policy sponsored by a 
committee of the Social Science Research 
Council. (June 17-19, 1959; SSRC has mimeo- 
graphed a Summary of Proceedings.) For ex- 
ample, economist Charles Hitch “noted that 
at present very little research and writing are 
being done by economists in this field”; and 
similarly, sociologist Morris Janowitz, histo- 
rian Louis Morton, and political scientist Har- 
old Lasswell, who even questioned “whether 
American universities now provide the en- 
vironment within which these broader prob- 
lems of security that go beyond the national 
concern can be investigated.” 

Scholars avoid the subject partly because it 
is difficult to define. For many analysts, the 
study of security policies goes “far beyond the 
problems of defense,” covering “all of human 
activity,” according to some SSRC discussants. 


The Subcommittee's Next Steps 


Decisions and decision-making on scientific 
questions are the current Subcommittee con- 
cerns. Three costly delays—in moving ahead 
on the hydrogen bomb, in accelerating sat- 
ellite operations, and in intensifying inter- 
continental ballistic missile development—are 
in Senator Jackson’s mind as the group studies 
the best methods for feeding scientific knowl- 
edge into the policy process. (Jack Raymond, 
“Panel To Expand Inquiry on Policy,” New 
York Times, March 5, 1960.) 


Long Range Planning 


We are buying airplanes that haven’t been fully designed with millions 
of dollars we don’t have and are going to operate them at airports that 
are too small, in an air-traffic contro] system that is too slow;,and we 
must fill them with more passengers than we have ever carried before. 


—Airline company president. Quoted in 1 JLR News 3 (April, 1960). 
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Comment and Critique 


Brief letters on Review articles and other public admin- 
istration matters, selected for general interest, stimulating 
ideas, and thoughtful content. Letters are welcomed by 


the Editors. 


Federal-State Highway Relations 


There are three corrections or supplemen- 
tary comments required to round out my “Ad- 
ministrative Dangers in the Enlarged High- 
way Program” (1g PAR 164 (Summer, 1959).) 

1. Many state highway officials believe—and 
I reported on the basis of their comment— 
that “the rule with respect to primary, second- 
ary, and urban programs... denies reim- 
bursement until preliminary engineering and 
right-of-way work are finished.” In fact, Bu- 
reau regulations (PPM 21-1, April 1958). do 
allow earlier reimbursement—stage two ap- 
proval—on the initiative of state highway de- 
; partments. Failure of state highway officials to 
take advantage of this opportunity may result 
from misunderstanding, from a desire to avoid 
piecemeal arrangements, or from a failure to 
have an advance plan which is consistently 
followed. Lack of a long-range plan may re- 
sult in reluctance on the part of the state 
officials or of the Bureau's district engineer to 
approve projects which may later be aban- 
doned. The state officials’ comment on which 
the original erroneous statement was based 
came invariably, it now appears, from states 
without a long-term capital budget. 

I should emphasize that the principal issue 
in this connection is not modified: The state 
as a practical matter must advance the federal 
share of the cost, and the Bureau of Public 
Roads warns the states: “Program approval 
and any authorization to proceed with a 
Stage 1 project shall not constitute any com- 
mitment of Federal funds nor shall it be con- 
strued as creating, in any manner, any obliga- 
tion on the part of the Federal Government 
to provide Federal funds for the undertaking.” 


It should also be said in behalf of the 
Bureau of Public Roads that a state may omit 
stage one entirely if from planning and from 
the state’s own financial resources it can de- 
velop for submission “sufficient justifying in- 
formation” to convince the Bureau that the 
project is satisfactory. 

2. It would have been more precise to say: 
“There is no logical or fiscal reason for re- 
quiring a more detailed progress billing for 
right-of-way than for preliminary engineering 
invoicing” rather than “for construction in- 
voicing.” 

3- The original paper would have been 
more complete had it referred to a develop- 
ment which has recently become acute in 
certain states. It is clear that the federal aid 
program as officially construed contemplates 
that state highway agencies shall submit plans 
for approval or disapproval. It does not en- 
visage that federal policy should be substituted 
for state policy, whether as to individual de- 
sign of a project (within the established stand- 
ards) or as to the construction program. Yet 
state highway officials are disturbed because 
some federal division engineers are assuming 
the initiative in a manner they believe to be 
in flagrant disregard of the long-established 
relationship between the Bureau and the state 
highway departments. Although isolated oc- 
currences of the sort allegedly have taken 
place earlier, the highway staff people con- 
sulted regard the unusual proportions of the 
problem at present as an outgrowth of the 
program acceleration since 1956. 


JAMEs W. MartTIN 
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Editorial Comment 


o is the good administrator? who the” 


great leader? who the best public serv- 
ant? We persist in asking theses questions, 
just as Confucius, Plato, and philosophers 
ever since have asked, “Who is the good 
ruler?” 

It seems strange that so many should at- 
tempt to answer these questions by a single 
generalizing sentence or a master list of ideal 
characteristics. Administrative practice offers 
such a variety of answers that we could plau- 
sibly assume that the problem’s complexity 
had been perceived. 

Macaulay and Trevelyan hit on a formula 
for choosing administrative leaders that 
stressed academic excellence at either of two 
major universities and subordinated or ig- 
nored specialized knowledge of the concerns of 
government. American military tradition long 
banked on the selection of leaders from a 
group of youths nominated by members of 
Congress, screened by admission examinations, 
and educated at a special school emphasizing 
engineering subjects. The American civil serv- 
ice system relied for decades on voluntary ap- 
plications from those who habitually scan 
bulletin boards in post offices, qualify by 
training and experience to fit into narrowly 
carved niches near the base of the administra- 
tive pyramid, and subsequently prove adept at 
finding notches by which to scale the pyramid. 
Later the civil service system regarded long 
service in specialized staff and auxiliary func- 
tions as the appropriate mediating experience 
between a liberal education and the emer- 
gence of major program administrators. For a 
number of leadership positions, “deserving” 
political partisans have been recruited or, in 
another era, executives of large business corpo- 
rations have been borrowed short-term. The 
nation’s representation abroad, even in a 
single time period, has been composed of three 
diverse groups: careerists initially chosen for 
their college education, poise, and linguistic 
ability; persons drawn from other careers who 
are motivated to aid less developed peoples 
even without the security of a structured 
career system; and private citizens willing to 
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subsidize both their parties’ campaigns and 
their embassies’ operations. And recently, as if 
completing the circle, proposals have been 
made for a Foreign Service Academy to be 
filled with high school graduates nominated 
by members of Congress and ranked by ex- 
aminations. 

Though such variety of practice demon- 
strates the complexity of men’s perceptions 
of the leadership problem, it gives no assur- 
ance that the choices made reflect accurately 
the differing requirements of the tasks to be 
performed. For this purpose our original ques- 
tions need recasting so that they specify: good 
administrator of what? great leader of whom? 
in pursuit of what goals? in what government? 
at what stage of a nation’s or organization's 
life? in what economic and social conditions? 
against what challenges at home and abroad? 
in association with what other leaders? 

Consider, for example, what a variety of 
types of persons may be needed in a single 
group of leaders. A Bradley and a Patton, a 
Truman and an Acheson, a Teller and an 
Oppenheimer may play distinctive, often com- 
plementary, and sometimes fruitfully conflict- 
ing roles. So, too, leaders of quite different 
casts of mind and temperament in succession 
to each other can weave history’s web the more 
tightly—one may be energetic, innovate, and 
upset the traditional orthodoxies; his successor 
may preside over the legitimatizing, consoli- 
dating, and stabilizing of the new social or- 
ganization. The patterns of chief and deputy- 
chief, of constitutional monarch and prime 
minister, of chairman of the board and presi- 
dent of the corporation, of naval ship’s cap- 
tain and executive officer suggest the variety in 
our attempts to fix the mold that shapes the 
function of leadership. 

History, administrative experience, and be- 
havioral science research all testify that when 
leadership is defined without reference to des- 
tination or to the particular waters to be 
navigated, we may be led around in circles or, 
indeed, simply drift. 

JAMEs W. FESLER 
Editor-in-Chief 
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of administration at all levels of government. It 
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